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More than ten years ago we condensed some facts in regard to the early con- 
stitutional history, ete., of South Carolina, which will hav much interest at 
this day as they could have had then. They follow in th@ rough form in which 
they were drawn up, without attempt at embellishment, having not yet appeared 
in the pages of our Review.— Editor. 


The charter of Charles II, (1663) in strictness, should be 
our starting point. There are some antecedent matters, 
however, necessary to be understood: an explanation or two, 
and we dismiss them. The first grant of the country is from 
England. Whence her right to the territory so lavishly 
bestowed? If by ‘prior discovery,’’ was it not defeated b 
adverse ‘‘ prior occupancy ?’’ The Cabots, under Henry VII, 
certainly reached the continent before Columbus or Amerigo 
Vespucci. Oldmixon and others deny that they ever reached 
as far south as Florida, Thedate 1497. The Spaniards put 
in claims to Carolina, or Florida as they call it, in virtue of 
Ponce de Leon’s, Vasques de Ayllon’s, Pamphilio Narvesi’s, 
and Fernando de Soto’s discoveries. By right of discovery 
Florida belonged to Spain. But she claimed too much, and 
in Spanish geography Canada was a part of Florida.* Two 
colonies of Frenchmen were expelled from Carolina (so called 
from Charles IX of France) prior to 1565. The Spaniards 
were the first discoverers—the French the first occupants. 
Then came England, and England is never long in want of a 
title. She first reached the continent. She had a papal bull.+ 


* Bancroft’s Hist. U. 8., vol. 1, p. 30. 

+t So says Mr. Carroll, 1 Hist. Col. 8. C., p. 10, note. He quotes Bancroft’s 
Hist. U. 8., vol. i, p. 2, as authority; but has strangely misquoted him. Mr. Ban- 
croft does not say that “the claim was founded on a grant of the Roman Pontiff.” + 
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She found the country unsettled and a wilderness. We de 
not stop to settle points of casuistry. Not a Frenchman or 
a Spaniard had been in Carolina for a hundred years. 

The name of Raleigh, says Bancroft, belongs to American 
history. His great soul looked to the new world and its 
developments. Elizabeth gen him every thing he could 
desire—a vast empire, and almost unlimited power. His 
ree ad grant covered part of Carolina under the title of 

irginia. In the vicinities of Albemarle and Pamlico were 
unsuccessful colonies. In 1590 Raleigh assigned his propri- 
etary. In 1606 ‘‘the London Company’’—noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, merchants—obtained a charter, and Carolina, north 
of Cape Fear, was included in it. This, the first colonial 
charter granted to Englishmen in America, was despotic. It 
violated magna charta itself. The hardy spirits who were to 
brave the dangers of the new world, were to do it with the 
yoke about their necks. James the First drew up a code for 
this new government. Hence the origin of our chartered 
governments ; hence, perhaps, too, the idea of written consti- 
tutions so universal in the American States. The pretence 
under these charters was ‘‘ the propagation of Christianity.’’ 
Alas that such a ‘‘ multitude of sins’’ should be covered 
under so fair a guise ! 

Sir Robert Heath, attorney general to the king, obtained, 
in 1630, a grant covering from thirty-one to thirty-six degrees 
of latitude. It passed through the Earl of Arundel to Dr. 
Coxe, whose son published an account and map of the coun- 
try. Tradition says there were attempts under the grant to 
colonize; but the patent was long after declared void. If 
Heath did nothing, however, Massachusetts and Virginia 
did. The former sent a small settlement to Cape Fear ; the 
latter, in 1663, granted land to George Cathmaid, “as a 
reward for establishing sixty-seven persons in Carolina.”’ 

The charter of Charles the Second is at last before us. The 
constitutional history of South Carolina, of right, begins 
with it. To eight of the most distinguished men in Eng- 
land is secured all the territory south of the 36° parallel to 
the St. Matheo (now the St. John’s) river: The historian, 
Clarendon ; the novus homo Albemarle, (so celebrated as Gen. 
Monk at the Restoration ;) Craven, a cavalier and a soldier; 
Ashly Cooper, Chancellor of the Exchequer, (history’s dis- 
solute but eloquent and philosophic Shaftsbury;) Colleton, 
the royalist; two Berkleys; and Sir George Carteret, were 
invested by the instrument with almost absolute power—‘‘ to 
enjoy the same,’’ says the charter, ‘‘ as amply as any Bishop 
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of Durham,’’* etce., ete. Allegiance alone was reserved to 
the crown. ‘‘Avarice is the vice of declining years; most 
of the proprietors were past middie life. They begged the 
country under the pretence of a pious zeal for propagating 
the gospel, and their sole object was the increase of their 
own wealth and dignity. The opposing claims of Spain—the 
London Company-—the Massachusetts settlers, were soon dis- 
posed of. Sir John Yeamans, who came over from Barbadoes 
with a colony of planters about this time, was constituted 
governor of all the territory south of Cape Fear. Thus the 
history of the first charter. There was a second, two years 
after, suited to the ever-grasping hands of the proprietors.t 
It extended half a degree further north ; southward to 29° ; 
westward to the ocean: covering an almost illimitable terri- 
tory. Allof the present North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, part 
of Florida and Missouri, Texas and Mexico, were included in 
it. A noble province! 

Between the years 1669 and 1698 five distinct set of laws 
(or fundamental constitutions) were sent over by the proprie- 
tors for the government of their province. The object pro- 
fessed was to ‘‘ prevent the erection of a numerous democracy.’’ 
The last set claims to be ‘‘ with the advice and consent of 
the Landgraves, and Casiques and Commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled.’’ The people in their respective 
assemblies never ratified these constitutions—they determin- 
ed them, in 1702, never to have been law in the State—so 
little disposition had these hardy adventurers to be governed, 
where they were not represented. Amid the wild scenes of 





* Durham was a county palatine. The bishop had in it jura regalia as fully as 
the king in his palace. All offences were against his peace. All forfeitures ac- 
crued to him. He exercised the right of pardoning; appointed judges, ete. 
Most of these privileges Henry VIII and Elizabeth abolished; but this did not 
affect the proprietors; they having all the bishop's original rights. 

t The proprietors held by free and common socage tenure, with an annual rent 
of twenty marks, and one half of all gold and silver ore. They had the fullest 
powers to constitute a government; to make all laws, etc., analogous to the laws 
and customs of England, with consent of the freeholders. They might create 
titles of nobility not used in England; and might—but only if they pleased, for so 
I understand it—grant liberty of conscience and full toleration to all dissenters. 
The charter evidently contemplated a large production of tropical commodities, 
admitting as it does into England, for several years, free of duty, from Carolina, 
wines, currants, raisins, silks, capers, wax, almonds, oil, and olives. The hope 
was never realized. A magnificent empire, toc, was anticipated, or why those 
rights of “erecting fortifications,” “making war,” “exercising martial law,” 
“ raising revenues,” ete., lodged in the proprietors. From this latter right, how- 
ever, they expected most to their private fortunes. Every thing was accorded 
them. “ Nothing was neglected,” says Bancroft, “but the interests of the English 
crown and the rights of the colonists.” And yet Clarendon, the chancellor, was 
impeached, not long after, for introducing the arbitrary power of the crown inte 
the plantations.—2 Car. Coll., p. 288. 
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their new homes, dreams of liberty soon floated in their fan- 
cies ; a jealousy of the proprietors at once sprung up, and 
the seeds of after revolution were sown in that early period. 
In 1669 came Wm. Sayie as governor of the colony ; and, 
three years afterwards, followed nineteen ‘‘ Articles of In- 
struction’ and the model of a town—the Rome doubtless of 
a new world. 

The first set of constitutions are so remarkable, that we de- 
sign a full notice of them.* The early history of the State 
cannot always be understood, without some knowledge of 
these ; the more ancient statutes have a clear reference to 
them. Titles of nobility,+ with large landed interests, were 
actually created under their sanction. Thomas Smith was 
created landgrave, with 4,800 acres land. Colleton, Yea- 
mans, and Carteret, were entitled ‘‘ landgraves ;’’ the same 
dignity is said to have been conferred upon John Locke. 
These constitutions, in themselves, are worthy of all atten- 
tion ; they are worthy of attention, too, from the character 
of those who framed them. The proprietors had designs of 
a stupendous nature. What could suit an establishment, 
at the head of which we recognise a Clarendon, or a Shafts- 
bury—but all the pomp of regal show ; the magnificence of 
empire ; the glory of dominion? Statesmen at home—legis- 
lators, they were cradled in the storms and tempests of revo- 
lution ; educated amid the ceaseless conflict of parties, trained 
in action and for action. Some of them were philosophers— 
and amid every distraction of the State found in philosophy 
a solace and a guide—courting Egeria in her solitary groves, 
when the tempest raged without. Such was Shaftsbury— 
such was Clarendon. 

If we would know the constitutions granted to the first 
colonists, we must know the men that granted them. Cla- 
rendon was abroad on a mission to Sweden. All the re- 
sponsibilities of the enterprize rested upon Shaftsbury ; he 
was its oracle ; he gave laws to it, and in giving laws to it 
was himself the type of the government he was about to 
establish. A man unflinching in his purposes; ever chang- 








* There is a manuscript copy of these constitutions in the Charleston Library; 
it is a curious old paper, in the handwriting of John Locke himself. The 
writing is stiff but very clear; it is not punctuated in any part; a fac simile of 
Locke’s signature is attached to it. The date is 14th July, 1669. The manuscript 
was presented to the library in 1833, by Robert Gilmore, of Baltimore. We are 
indebted to the librarian for a view of it. 


t The dignities under the constitutions were to be: 
1. Palatine—comes palatii.—The term explains itself. 

2. Landgrave,—A German title, like the Saxon “ Thane.” 
3. Casique.—An Indian title. (Vide 1 Cooper, 42.) 
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ing in his connexions ; an equal foe to despotic power and to 
democracy ; an aristocrat doating upon a landed aristocracy, 
with all faith in the nobles—all contempt for the pews: 
Loving wealth without avarice ; just from interest; and popu- 
lar as a chancellor everywhere but among the lawyers. 
Without religion—he feared not God, but watched the stars ; 
without faith in Christianity,* he clung to astrology; a 
counsellor, but not an actor. A man without sympathies, 
he could neither understand a prejudice, or proscription. He 
debauched his mind into a contempt of the people, and would 
have debauched them in turn by inflaming their passions. 
Such was Shaftsbury, as Bancroft describes him. 

There was another man—John Locke. Asa patron of 
letters, Shaftsbury was not long ignorant of the merits of the 
unpretending scholar. They were antipodes to each other in 
religion and morals; in letters and in politics they met on a 
common arena and shook hands together. Shaftsbury was in 
the zenith of his glory ; Locke, as yet, ‘‘ unhonored and un- 
sung.’’ A lover of truth, moved by convictions and regard- 
less of theory—looking to the nobility as the rock of the 
commonwealth, and out of all conceit with the people—John 
Locke, ‘‘in going forth,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ to lay the 
foundation of civil government in the wilderness, bowed his 
mighty understanding to the persuasive influences of Shafts- 
bury.”’ 

Associated with these great names comes down to us the 
first set of Carolina constitutions. Locke drafted them on 
Shaftsbury’s principles, but these were consonant to the feel- 
ings of the great metaphysician himself; and there is 
throughout the whole performance, we are told, but a single 
article which did not meet with his hearty approval.t Locke 
to his last days prided himself on these legislative labors. In 
their first birth they were the theme of extravagant eulogy. 
‘** Beyond compare are they,’’ said some; ‘‘ empires will be 
solicitous of subjection to the noble government,’’ said others; 
‘they shall endure forever,’’ said the proprietors, ‘‘ sacred 
and unalaterable.’’t 


* He could yet pretend a faith, when it suited the purposes of his insatiable 
ambition. He communed with the Church of England, and maintained, at times, 
that “it was censurable to represent the gospel as afraud; that he hoped its ene- 
mies would be reconciled to it, and its friends prize it more highly.”—( Vide 
Dwight on Infidel Philosophy. M’Ilvaine’s Evidences, p. 336.) 

t The article establishing a national church. 

t The autograph copy of these constitutions in the Charleston Library, is dated 
July, 1669. As the reader may be pleased with a view of the plan of government 
to be established by them, we have thought it not inappropriate to furnish in a 
note such a summary or digest. It will be some labor to us, and lest it might 
prove tedious to any, we shall not encumber the text with it. The curiosity of 
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It has been said, ‘‘ nothing so absurd as never to have been 
defended by any of the philosophers.’’ It would have been 
a curious thing to have seen the cumbrous machinery put in- 
to operation, which our philosophers in this instance, with all 
gravity, ‘‘ ordained and established.’’ The man, reversing 
the natural order, was to be made for the law, and not the 
law for the man. The cage, and then the lion to be put into 
it. But the lion proved too strong for the cage, and trampled 
it under his feet with disdain. You may reduce men to bon- 
dage, where they are effeminate from luxury or are lost in 
the aggregate mass ; but let them feel their individuality in a 
new world—in the wild forests—nature will speak then, and 
they will be free. 





the whole affair warrants us in this step; and the noted names of Shaftsbury and 
Locke give an interest to every thing connected with them. We view first the 
three principal departments of the constitution: the executive, legislative, ju- 
diciary, and then come to the details of the system. 

I. Tae Executive.—This power was lodged in the Palatine’s court, rather than 
in the hands of a single officer. The Palatine was the highest officer in the State, 
but had little power per se. The Palatine’s court consisted simply of the proprie- 
tors. Four of them were necessary to an act; and this court was charged with 
the appointment of all officers, the expending of moneys, pardoning, vetoing, 
calling and dissolving parliaments, etc. The power to make war was not given it. 

Il. Tax Lecistative.—There were two legislative bodies : 

1. The Grand Council, or Upper House.—Popular element little recognised in 
it. Palatines, proprietors, and counsellors the only members. The treaty mak- 
ing power placed here ; as also the powers to originate and prepare all laws before 
they could appear in the other house. This met once a month. 

2. The Parliament, or Lower House.—Four estates comprised in it—sitting in 
a single room: 

a. The proprietors, always to be eight in number; eldest, Palatine. Estate of 
each one-fortieth of every county—a seigniory. Whole province to be sub-divided 
into counties. 

e. The landgraves—one over every county, with 48,000 acres of land. 

i. The casiques—two toa county. Estate, 24,000 acres each. 

0. The commons.—Every fourth part ofa county, or precinct, sent one; elected 
for two years. 

This Parliament was the law-making body. Assent of Palatine and four pro- 
prietors necessary to every law. If this assent given through their deputies, law 
expired after two years, unless act of deputies confirmed. A peculiar veto existed 
here. In effect, if not in totis verbis, that of the Roman tribune. Before the 
consent of the Palatine or his deputy obtained, any proprietor or deputy might 
protest ; a debate ensued; the four estates retired to separate chambers; a ma- 
jority of either voting the law unconstitutional, destroyed it in any stage of its 
pro, How complex! what opposing checks! Dissent the Grand Council, 
and the law could never come before Parliament. Assent both, and a proprietor 
or his deputy, with the major part of either estate, defeated that assent. Unite 
all of these, and the Palatine’s court charges down with its veto, or the crown of 
England, in the last resort, and this under the charter. 

Ili. Tar Jepiciany.—Five descriptions of courts. 

1. Supreme Courts—of these eight. 

1. Palatine’s Court. 

2. Proprietor’s Courts.—To each of these one proprietor, six counsellors, and 
acollege of twelve assistants. Counsellors and assistants chosen in a peculiar man- 
ner by the estates. The great preponderance in favor of the nobility and landed 
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The constitutions were ill-suited to colonial infancy—and 
when power came, they were rejected with indignation. What 
were landgraves, and casiques, and lords, to men struggling 
in a wilderness against nature and against man. These con- 
stitutions were the only attempt to establish an order of 
nobility in America. From the construction of the govern- 
ment, an aristocratic majority might, almost in every instance, 
be relied on. Two-fifths of all the land belonged to the no- 


interests. The Grand Council could expel any of these, but could never expel a 
proprietor, his right being an inherent, original one. Quorum in each, a proprie- 
tor and three counsellors In certain cases these appeal courts. Judgment final. 
In criminal matters, exercising control over inferior courts. 

a. The Chancellor’s Court.—Chancellor, Speaker in Parliament and President of 
the Grand Council. Each of his counsellors a vice-chancellor; each assistant a 
recorder. Chancery powers in general exercised here. 

b. Chief Justice’s Court.—Appeals heard. Counsellors, justices; Assistants, 
masters. 

c. Constable’s Court.—Military tribunal. Constable, in Palatine’s absence, 
eommander-in-chief in war. Each counsellor a marshal; assistant, lieutenant 

l. 

ad, Admiral’s Court.—Powers of the incident and prize courts of admiralty 
in England. In war, the admiral and officers of his court held command in the 
nayy. 

e. Treasurer's Court, with under treasurers and auditors. 

f. Chamberlain's Court.—A court of heraldry. In many points, jurisdiction of 
an English ecclesiastical court A court of fashions, habits, games and sports. 
Officers, vice chamberlains and provosts. 

g. High Steward’s Court.—Trade, manufactures, buildings, towns, roads, bridges, 
ferries, health. Comptrollers and surveyors as officers. 

2. Courts of Assize.—Commissioners to go into the several counties for the 
trial of capital offences. These were of the Grand Council, of the counsellors or 
assistants, and associated themselves with the justices and sheriffs of counties. 

3. County Courts.—Sheriff and four justices in each; chosen and commissioned 
by Palatine’s court. Appeals from precinct courts. 

4. Precinct Courts.—Steward and four justices each. Cognizance of criminal 
causes less than capital, and all civil causes. 

5. Seignory, Barony and Manor Courts.—Held before the lord. Causes civil 
and criminal between vassals and leet men, without appeal. If others concerned, 
appeal to precinct or county courts. 

@ proceed to examine the constitutions under a few other divisions. 

I. Reticion.—Church of England establishment. Dissenting churches tolerated, 
having each its terms of communion drawn up, and names of communicants. Every 
such church must agree that there is a God, and that he is to be worshipped. No 
citizenship to other than a communicant in some church. No place of honor or 
profit. (Q? Would not this ensure some sad communicants or a deistical church?) 

Il. Revenve.—aA'! land held of the proprietors with a rent tax. All wrecks, 
mines, &c., pearl and whale fishery, ambergris, etc., to them forever. Palatine’s 
share, three-tenths of the whole. 

Ill. Property.—Elective franchise and office only to land holders. Fifty acres 
to the lowest officer—a voter; five hundred to the highest—a juror, or a member 
ofthe Parliament. Appeals to higher courts, even in criminal matters, disposed 
of at a fixed price. Proprietary estates inalienable after a certain time, (unless 
“for terms under three lives.) In descent of lands, heirs male preferred. 
Failure of heirs to a proprietor, his colleagues elect a new one. Oldest proprie- 
tor, Palatine. Failure of heirs of landgraves or casiques, reversion to proprie- 
tors. Manors indivisible. 
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bility. Everything was dependant upon property. We will 
not sell justice—nuili vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differ- 
emus rectum aut justiciam, said Magna Charta; here it was 
on all occasions sold. The right to appeal was fixed ata 
certain price in different courts. High property qualifica- 
tions were annexed to every privilege. Estates of nobility 
were inalienable. These were among the most arbitrary pro- 
visions. The provision in these constitutions which admitted 
a majority of the jury to decide, is one which leans on the 
side of arbitrary power, against liberty. In State prose- 
cutions, a majority of the court may be influenced by au- 
thority, corrupted or overawed ; but the unanimous verdict is 
freed from this danger, for it could hardly happen that the 
jury-box should not contain at least one man of incorruptible 
integrity. 

But then we must not complain too much of the consti- 
tutions for their strong anti-liberty bias. They were framed 
in an age when a reaction was taking place against this 
liberty—when the popular element, even in the English con- 
stitution, had began to be looked upon as the cause of the 
terrible convulsions through which the State had but lately 
passed. The noblemen who framed these laws were not 
unmindful of theirown order. Like their brethren of another 
age, who wrested from King John the Magna Charta, they 

mitted the people to no more rights than necessity de- 
manded. With regard to the lowest order of the State—the 
villeins, serfs, (or leet men, as they are called in Locke’s con- 
stitutions,) neither instrument considered them as having 
any claims whatever. Their condition under Magna Charta 
was, if anything, preferable, Under Locke’s, they could 
never be emancipated. Their descendants must forever be 
as themselves. What more gloomy than such a prospect! 
The rigidity of Indian castes was not more severe; the Egypt- 





IV. Staves.—1. Leet men—serfs or villeins. Under their lords without appeal. 
Bound to the soil. Their descendants leet men and women forever. Leet men 
made by entering their names as such. On marriage, to receive of the lord land 
at a small rent. . 

2. Negroes.—Absolute power over them in master. Not manumitted by church 
membership. An odd notion to the contrary being held in England at the time. 

V. Nobility never to be diminished in number. Tried by their peers in the 
Chief Justice’s court. Appointed by proprietors. Never to hold more than one 
dignity at atime. Palatine and proprietors may act by deputies. Deputies must 
be of the nobility or counsellors. No cause of any nature tried without a jury. 
(Would not this sweep chancery away’) Majority of jury decide. No advocate 
allowed to plead, without oath that he is unpaid. No law valid after a hundred 
years, (except constitutions.) No comments upon constitutions or laws allowed. 
Constitutions read at every parliament. Naturalization conferred forever by 
signing the constitutions. 
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ian ‘‘ hereditary professions’’ not less philosophical. Not by 
nature were these a degraded race of men, but by adventitious 
circumstances. Should they never triumph over these? 
Should they ever remain, as in the constitutions, ‘‘ under 
their lords without appeal ?’’ 

With regard to the slaves proper of the constitution—the 
negroes—the worst feature of the Roman law was displayed, 
the master’s power of lifeand death overthem. The present 
condition of the African slave, when contrasted with this, 
ought forever to silence the wretched cry of abolitionism.* 

The constitutions prohibited any comments to be written 
uponthem. One might have supposed that history would have 
taught the proprietors the absurdity of such a law. The 
seme thing was decreed by Justinian, after the digest of his 
celebrated body of laws. Every commentator upon it ‘‘in- 
curred the guilt of the crimen falsi ;’’ but, in defiance of the 
command, it was overloaded with thecommentaries of civilians. 








* Slavery and the slave trade, says Bancroft, are older than the records of 
human society. They existed among the Egyptians and the Hebrews. All Phoenicia 
and Scythia trafficked in slaves. At Athens, at Macedon, at Rome—most repul- 
sively under the Anglo-Saxons, Germany, France, Russia, Turkey, Italy. Christi- 
anity introduced a new feature. The Crusaders established the principle that 
infidels might be enslaved. Even lord Bacon seemed to admit, that war might be 
made upon them for the propagation of the Christian faith—1 Kent, 10. When 
the Moors, overcome by Christians, removed to Africa, all Africans were esteemed 
Moors; hence, African slavery. But African slavery first existed in Africa. The 
nations there enslaved each other. Herodotus speaks of negro slaves. ‘ The 
negro race exists in the catacombs, in the mixed or negroloid character. Even 
in this modified type their presence is comparatively unfrequent. If negroes, as 
is more than probable, were numerous in Egypt, their social position was chiefly 
in ancient times, what it yet is, that of plebeians, servants and slaves.”—Nott’s 
Lectures on the Caucasian and Negro races, p. 15. Negro slaves existed in Greece 
and Rome. They existed in Europe before the discovery of America. As early 
as 1443, they were introduced from Africa by the Portuguese. The Spanierds are 
even said to have preceded the Portuguese. The first emigrants to America 
enslaved the Indians. Las Casas suggested African slavery in Hispaniola. Queen 
Elizabeth was the first English sovereign to engage in the traffic. Massachusetts 
the first colony! Virginia first sold to slavery her white servants that came 
over. In 1620, African slaves were introduced there. See the admirable chapter 
in Bancroft on this subject, History of the United States, chapter v. Kent’s 
Com., vol. i, p. 191. The Barbadoes planters brought African slaves to Carolina 
coeval with the colony. In a few years they outnumbered the whites two to one. 
Every colony received them. The slave trade terminated first at the South. 
Virgina and North Carolina, in 1773, resolved to discontinue it. The first law I 
find in South Carolina, relating to slaves, passed in 1683. This is lost. Our col- 
lection of statutes commences with 1685. Between 1690 and 1835, I find forty-two 
enactments upon the subject. The earlier sanguinary, but, by degrees, assuming 
a mild and humane character. The condition of this class must be ameliorated, 
but never by foreign influence. Our own humanity and enlightenment will dictate 
the proper amelioration. Of this humanity and enlightenment we claim quite as 
much as our neighbors. Every law, prior to 1751, on the subject of slaves in 
South Carolina, expired before the revolution. “ Let the philanthropists of the 
day recollect that they were British and not American laws,” says the editor of our 
statutes. 
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Every law was to expire after a hundred years, and yet in the 
same breath the monstrous folly of ‘‘ sacred and unalterable 
constitutions.’’ No advocate was to plead in any case for a 
fee. At one ‘fell swoop,’’ farewell to the whole body of 
lawyers. Even the religious toleration of these constitutions 
was suspicious. ‘‘Its courts of games and fashions,’’ says the 
historian, ‘‘ supposed that men would submit their minds, 
women their tastes, and children their pastimes, to a tribu- 
nal.’’ Naturalization was forever to be conferred by the 
simple act of signing the constitutions. What must be thought 
of the wisdom of such a provision, at this day, when even 
our present systems of naturalization are objected to. There 
was inserted in the constitutions no power toamend, The 
proseictons, we may suppose, reserved this to themselves. 

ut this brings us to the question, had they the right to 
ordain the constitutions at all? Their charter required the 
consent of freeholders, who were not, certainly, consulted 
in this instance, much less did they consent. 

But let us return to history. In 1670 came over the first 
colony under the charter. The planting was effected under 
the direction of the proprietors. At their expense all the 
necessaries were furnished.* With the colony came a rough 
draft of the constitution. We shall witness their fate. No 
attempt was made to enforce them. It would have been 
vain. A government was indeed required, but of quite a 
different character. One was established. Some historians 
speak of it as a military government; but liberty was one of 
itselements. The government was temporary—a legislature 
of twenty delegates, elected by the people ; a council of ten— 
five by the appointment of the leigislature, and five by the 
proprietors. A proprietor’s governor was already on the 
spot. The complete constitutions arrived—were they to 
supersede the present establishment? The proprietors sent 
over temporary lawst—were these to be enforced? Now 
were the times pregnant with dissension and party strife. 





* Horne’s “ Deseription of the Province’ had been published five years. It 
painted the country in the most glowing colors, and offered the most favorable 
terms to settlers. They were to enjoy great privileges—much greater than the 
proprietors, in the event, were willing to allow. Large bounties of land to free 
men and women; also to servants, after their terms of service. “ If any Maid or 
single Woman,” said the paper, “have a desire to go over, they will think them- 
selves in the Golden Age, when Men paid a Dowry for their Wives; for if they be 
but Civil, and under 50 years of Age, some honest Man or other will purchase them 
for their Wives.”—Car. Coll., p. 17. We may speculate as to the effect of this 
upon the spinsters of that happy period! As to government, the emigrants might 
present thirteen persons, from whom a council of six, and a governor for three 
years, would be selected by the proprietors. An assembly of their own freemen 
should meet to pass laws.—2 Car. Coll., p. 282. 

t For these see 2 Car. Coll., p. 404. 
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The colony had reached another stage. The Barbadoes 
lanters, with their negro slaves, were settled. The Dutch, 
from the Hudson, had arrived. The sons of Ireland and 
Scotia were there too; and France’s generous Huguenots 
sought in Carolina, what the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
denied them at home. Charleston was built, (1680.) ‘‘On 
the spot where opulence now crowds the wharves of the most 
prosperous mart on our southern seaboard, among ancient 
groves that swept down to the rivers’ banks, and were covered 
with the yellow jasmine, which burdened the vernal zephyrs 
with its perfumes, the cabins of graziers began the city. 
Long after, the splendid vegetation which environs Charles- 
ton, especially the vine and cedar and cypress trees, along 
the broad road which is now Meeting street, delighted the 
observer by its perpetual verdure.’’ This is Bancroft’s 
language. ‘‘In short,’’ says old John Archdale, ‘‘ out of 
Charles-Town, for three or four Miles, called the Broadway, 
ts so delightful a Road, and so pleasantly Green, that I believe 
no Prince in Europe, by all their Art, can make so pleasant a 
Sight for the whole Year.’”’ The proprietors, too, in their 
turn, had become restless. Larger drafts had been made 
upon their purses than they expected or desired. Prospects 
of any return were hopeless. ‘‘ We must be silly, indeed,’’ 
said they, ‘‘to maintain idle men.’’ The temporary gov- 
ernment of the colonists little pleased them. The enforce- 
ment of the ‘‘ grand model’’ was alone in their hearts. From 
this the people rebelled. 

Thus stood matters. Mutual distrust hastened on the 
crisis. It came. The efforts of the proprietors to enforce 
the collection of foreign debts—to apportion the representa- 
tion, of which Charleston enjoyed a monopoly—to apply the 
navigation laws of England—were deemed odious. But the 
proprietors were innocent, so far as the navigation laws were 
concerned. These laws existed before the charter, and, of 
course, were not repealed by it. Such a construction would 
admit the dispensing power of the king, with all its train of 
revolutionary consequences; and yet this construction was 
contended for. ‘‘The principles of the Carolinians,’’ says 
George Chalmers, ‘‘and the doctrine so fashionable at the 
court of James, which sapped the foundations of his throne, 
were therefore exactly the same.’’ The contests of the 
churchmen, etce., which Archdale had struggled so much to 
heal, were at their height. Every thing was disorder in the 
colony. A plaint went up to the crown. The crown heard 
it, and issued a ‘‘ guo warranto’’ to vacate the charter. But 
& compromise ensued, Then met the assembly of 1685. A 
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majority of its members stood out against the fundamental 
constitutions, and were excluded. Scattering themselves 
among the people, they added every where fuel to the flame. 

Another parliament—the elections turned on this contest 
with the proprietors. The members met to oppose. Busi- 
ness was out of the question. They would do nothing but 
protest. ‘‘Oneof the protesting members,’’ says the royalist 
Chalmers, ‘‘ signed his mark, as he could not write. We 
may infer the extent of his political knowledge.”’ 

The notorious Seth Sothel, from North Carolina, appeared 
in the midst at this time as an evil spirit. He was a proprie- 
tor. To be a usurper was the easiest thing in the world. 
The people hailed him with applause. The governer and 
council opposed him to no purpose. But his dominion was 
of short duration. The hands that elevated were among the 
first todepose. ‘To appease the general ferment, the proprie- 
tors resolve, in 1693, ‘‘the constitutions to be no longer in 
force.’’ 

Thus passed away the labors of Locke. Thus forever pass 
away those arbitrary systems, which, calculated for the ab- 
stract man, would be applied experimentally by philosophy 
to the living and moving mass. A lesson here for all subse- 
quent ages. Let men gather hence where is the true wisdom 
in establishing government and laws. Let them see that 
Deity has chosen the lesser things of this world to confound 
the mighty. Let them see how practical wisdom laughs to 
scorn abstract philosophy, when it would carry into execution 
its ideal schemes. Men are too much governed. Society best 
regulates itself without arbitrary restraints. Philosophers 
make indifferent legislators. There isa common law of gov- 
ernment, and that is derived from the wisdom of all ages. 
Every attempt to systematize has failed. The world has 
long laughed at the plans of government which grave and 
learned heads have devised—the ‘‘ Oceanicas,’’ the ‘‘ Uto- 

ias,’’ the ‘‘ Perfect Governments,’’ of Plato and Bacon and 

arrington and Hume. Men have been amused, too, at the 
absurdities of the French philosophers. They laughed, in 
this instance, at the ‘‘ unalterable constitutions’ of Locke 
and Shaftsbury, and trampled them under feet with con- 
tempt. In twenty-three years the immortal instrument was 
dead ! 

But the proprietors were not so ready to yield their every 
claim. Another attempt at a set of constitutions was made 
in 1698. The iniquitous Captain James Moore was governor 
at the time. He called a parliament—influenced the sheriff, 
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says an old historian,* ‘‘ that strangers, servants, aliens, 
mulattoes, and negroes, and all Frenchmen, were polled and 
returned.’’ The act of 1704 passed against dissenters— 
‘above two-thirds of the people, and the richest and soberest 
among them.’’ The act required conformity to the church 
of England and its sacraments, as the qualification for mem- 
bers of assembly. It passed by a majority of one. The 
attempt by the same parliament to repeal it failed. The 
proprietors countenanced and adopted the law. The matter 
came before the English House of Lords. They declared 
that the proprietors had, in this act, vacated their charter. 
Queen Anne instructed her attorneys to sue out a guo warranto 
against the charter. Oldmixon, who wrote in 1708, speaks 
of the cause as still pending.t 

The Revolution of 1719. Nothing could peony the shock, 
The moment had arrived when freemen should legislate for 
themselves. The English constitution was broad enough to 
cover its colony. A government which could inspire neither 
love nor fear, was already paralytic. Its vitality was gone. 
Men looked beyond it. In vain the colonists implore aid in 
their disastrous Indian wars; the ‘‘ incorporated noblemen’’ 
were unwilling or unable to grant it. The crown was not dis- 
posed to interfere with the concerns of the proprietary. The 
attempt was made in England to reduce all the chartered gov- 
ernments in America to legal ones, but failed. State securities 





* Oldmixon, 2 Car. Coll., p, 420. 

t In 1712, an act of assembly was passed for putting in force in the colony 
upwards of three hundred English statutes, extending from Magna Charta to 25 
George II. Among these acts is that of 1 James I, “ against conjuration, witch- 
craft, and dealings with evil and wicked spirits.” Dr. Cooper, at the end of his 
second volume South Carolina Statutes, in note, sums up much of the curious 
learning that pertains to the subject, and exonerates our ancestors for yielding in 
this instance to the popular superstitions. He certainly shows that our ancestors 
were sustained by much authority. Even in Carolina, Chief Justice Trott delivered 
a learned charge, elaborately maintaining the existence of witchcraft. A case 
occurred in 1813 or ’14, in Lancaster, South Carolina. Several were indicted for 
an assault on an old woman. The defence was that she had practised diabolical 
acts upon a young girl, and that the persons indicted brought the old woman to 
touch the girl, and say over her, “ God bless you!” ‘With this, of course, the girl 
recovered! Judge Johnson presided at the trial. The girl being permitted to 
testify, swore that, “being fatigued one evening at her labors, she lay down to 
rest; that Barbara Powers, the prosecutrix, came in and sat upon her, and choked 
her with great violence. After this, Barbara raised her up, converted her into a 
horse, rode her to Lancaster village, went through the key-hole into several shops, 
brought out goods of great value, loaded her with them, and rode her into Ches- 
terfield with her booty. With the severity of her almost incessant hardships in 
the service of the witch, her health and strength greatly declined.” The thing 
was laughed at. 

No inconsiderable number of witches are said to have existed in Winnsboro’, 
South Carolina, in 1792. By asort of Judge Lynch court of witch doctors, several 
were tried, found guilty, and punished by stripes, etc.—2 Stat. at Large, p. 743. 
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were issued to defray the great expenses of military defence. 
These depreciated. Foreign merchants protested throu 
the proprietors on account of their consequent losses. The 
proprietors called into being the veto power, and the power 
of repeal. They declared null and void several offending 
laws of the colonists. The law extending elections to é]l the 
parishes, shared this fate. A few years before they had been 
earnest for the passage of a similar law, in despite of all op- 
position. They protested, now, that one of the laws was 
contrary to the charter. The colonists retorted upon them— 
the charter was already a dead letter—and based themselves 
on the opinion of the House of Lords. The law “ on elec- 
tions’’ was opposed virulently by Chief Justice Trott and Mr. 
Rhett. It was too democratic, and too hostile to their im- 
mense influence in the then system of elections. The pro- 
prietors’ right to repeal laws was also contested; at all 
events, said the colonists, their deputies have already as- 
sented. The act of deputies is their own act. Quwi facit per 
alium, facit per se. Richard Johnson arrived at this time 
with full power to settle the differences. To the people he 
soon endeared himself. Trott became every day more vio- 
lent ; carried himself arbitrarily, and was hostile to all pop- 
ular rights. His power, in the many courts over which he 
presided, was extraordinary. Appeals went up from Justice 
Trott to Justice Trott. Thirty articles of impeachment were 
handed in against him. They were disregarded, and the 
thanks of his masters in England tendered for his zeal. 
Johnson was commanded to dissolve the parliament, and 
assemble a new one forthwith on the old election law. A 
council of twelve was associated with him, and the former 
one of seven abolished. He was instructed to grant no more 
lands on any pretence whatever. The cry on every hand 
was, the charter, the charter. The new council was in vio- 
lation of it(?)—the land regulation was in violation of it. 
The charter looked to the settlement of the country ; grant- 
ing lands was one of its conditions ; hundreds came over on 
its faith, and on the faith of acts passed in pursuance of it. 
‘< Five hundred men transported themselves to Carolina, to 
take the benefit of these acts, which influx was a great acqui- 
sition at this juncture, and served to strengthen the fron- 
tiers,’’ says Dr. Hewitt.* 

The parliament was dissolved. The new one came to- 
gether in bad spirit. A Spanish descent, expected upon the 
coasts, could not urge them into action. Country associations 





* Rise and Progress of the Colonies of Carolina and Georgia, vol. 1, p. 205. 
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everywhere had been formed against the proprietors. The 
legislature echoed the popular sentiment. It soon voted 
itself a convention, and no assembly. The writs of election, 
said they, were illegal. The charter was forfeited. The 
government they boldly offered to Johnson as the represen- 
tative of the crown. He refused it, and his speech on the 
occasion was able and elaborate. So far as mere verbal argu- 
ment was concerned, he had the best of the controversy. 
But there were arguments of another nature. The salvation 
of the State must not be sacrificed to mere technicalities— 
salus populi suprema lex. This is the argument of revolution. 
Nice questions of law and fact are then too late. ‘‘ For the 
preservation of our lives and estates,’’ said they, “‘ according 
to the supreme law of nature, we with one heart and voice 
renounce the said proprietors.’’* 

The blow was struck. The convention elected a new gov- 
ernor and council, and this Protean body assumed again its 
legislative character. Trott was deposed, and commissioners 
sent to England. News reached the colony that three Qua- 
kers had been negotiating for the proprietary to stock-job it in 
the market. It had been long notorious that a single secre- 
tary in England transacted all its business, and, in effect, 
ruled the province. The council of regency, in his majesty’s 
absence, heard the commissioners, and declared the charter 
forfeited. Amid the general meng of the whole coleny, 
a new government sprung into being. George the First had 
been pleased to appoint a governor and council to act with 
the assembly. Order was everywhere restored. 

In 1729, the claims of seven proprietors in the soil, lands, 
quit-rents, etc., were purchased for £22,000—and this for the 
great western empire! Lord John Carteret’s eighth part 
was reserved, surveyed out on patent, and vested in him. 
It paid a small quit-rent, and a fourth of all gold and silver 
ore. The crown retained in it all powers of government. 
The assembly, in 1761, contained forty-four members. They 
were unequally distributed between the parishes, as Gover- 
nor Glen complains. In his own language, ‘‘some parishes 
returning five, others four, three, two, or only one, and some 
towns which, by the king’s instructions, have a right to be 
erected into parishes, and to send _two members, are not al- 
lowed to send any.’’+ The taxes at this period were levied 
only by imposts. Revenue amounted to £4,500—expendi- 
tures, £3,500 ; a fourth went to the church, and £250 to the 
governor. 





* Cooper’s Statutes at Large, 8. C., vol. i, p. 58. 
+A description of South Carolina. London, 1761. 
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The Revolution of 1776. The power which had shattered 
to pieces the government of 1669, did not slumber long. 
It roused itself for another blow, and tyranny quailed before 
its outstretched arm. The kind parent of 1719 had degen- 
erated into the ‘‘ unnatural mother’’ of 1776—the protector 
had become the scourge. Sated with power in the old world, 
she turned to the new, and the forge was rivetting chains for 
the strong men of that new world. Then liberty spoke, 
and her thunder notes echoed across the ocean—then the 
western world entered upon its high destiny—then the coun- 
try of Ashley and Cooper passed ee the dependent colony to 
the republican State. We regard her in this new phasis in 
the eyes of nations—we mark her as she developes herself 
in the 

Constitution of 1776. Its history. A voice was heard 
from the Continental Congress, recommending to the Con- 
vention of South Carolina the formation of a government, 
‘¢ during the continuance of the present dispute with Great 
Britain.’’ We quote from Drayton’s Memoirs.* A commit- 
tee considered the suggestion. Col. Laurens, from the com- 
mittee reported favorably. Col. Gadsden, with one hand 
upon the ‘‘ Common Sense’’t of Thomas Paine, declared for 
the independence of America. A volcanic eruption of Vesu- 
vius could not have more shocked the valleys of the plain. 
No cry of ‘‘ treason, treason,’’ echoed as in Virginia. A few 
voices only responded to the noble call of “liberty.’’ The 
constitution was drafted. The opposition, at first fierce, 
yielded at last before the struggles of those men of might, 
who had prepared themselves to meet it. On the 26th March, 
the constitution had become law. Its preamble recited as 
usual the long list of grievances. It looked rather to an ad- 

justment of the question than to a separation from England. 
This, says Mr. Drayton, ‘‘ that it might not strike in too 
glaring a light the apprehensions of timid or weak minds.’’ 
The government was on the model of the colonial—a general 
assembly for two years ;{ a legislative council elected by it, 





2d vol., p. 171. 
t The effect of this work upon the men of that day, we may well imagine. It 
was in every one’s hands. It stirred them up. Mr. Izard, writing from London, 

May, 1776, says, “I have read ‘ Common Sense,’ the pamphlet you ask about. It 

is by much, the cleverest and most ingenious performance I ever saw.” Corre- 

spondence of Ralph Izard, of 8. C., vol. i, p. 213. 

t The parishes, nineteen in number, had six members each, except St. 

Philip and St. Michael, which had thirty,...... 0.2... eeees ceceescecees 138 
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and out of it, for the same term ; a president and vice presi- 
dent, on joint ballot, by the two legislative bodies ; a privy 
council of seven, or advisory council to the governor, elected 
out of the two houses; a veto in the president; an election 
on joint ballot for delegates to Congress; privy council, a 
court of chancery. An oath of abjuration and allegiance, 
more stringent than in the constitution, soon followed that 
instrument—the alternative, to take it or depart the province. 
This constitution, although adopted by delegates from the 
people, was not in stricti juris a constitution ; it was a law. 
A majority could alter or repeal it. In three months the 
manifesto of the general Congress proclaimed the American 
States free. Every question of submission or compromise 
was forever at end. Then came 

The constitution of 1778. This was a constitution in no 
other sense than the last. It did not repeal its predecessor, 
but only altered it in the most important particulars. Fur- 
ther than this, it was still of force. The present establish- 
ment of governor, senate, and house, takes its origin here. 
Governor chosen on joint ballot by the legislature for two 
years—property qualification, £10,000 currency ;* privy 
council associated with him for the same term and with the 
same pecuniary qualification ; a senate of sixty members. 
The parishes and districts sent annually one senator each, to 
serve two years ; some of the smaller of these, however, sent 
less than one, and Charleston sent two—property qualifica- 
tion from 2 to £7,000 currency. House of representatives, 
in number slightly differing from that of the first constitu- 
tion: term of service two years ; elected biennially ; qualifi- 
cation ranging as high as £3,500 currency. The senate would 
appear to have been the popular house, under this constitu- 
tion. Half of its members came fresh from the people an- 
nually ; in this respect resembling the upper house of several 
of the States at this day.t overnor without the veto 
power. As in the Jast constitution, no officiating clergyman 
eligible to the senate, or house, or executive office. The con- 
stitution which succeeded this, enacted the same clause. 
The policy of such an exclusion may be clearer than the 
right to enforce it. The clergy being devoted to the ‘‘ cure 





* Currency. Stamped bills of credit issued by the legislature in 1700. Their 
par value was maintained for several years. In 1750 their value had sunk to one- 
seventh of sterling. Old Currency was the currency of the Revolution. 

t The senate and house, in many of the States, appear to have an equal por- 
tion of the popular element; that is in respect of their time of service. Most of 
the New England States elect their senators and representatives annually. The 
same obtains in Georgia and North Carolina. 
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of souls,’’ isan argument with themselves only why they 
should not desire or accept public honors or offices. The 
reason for excluding them volens, seems clearly anti- 
republican. They are citizens. They possess the abilities 
and are subject to the disabilities of citizens. They have 
property and persons to be represented. They are taxed as 
citizens. They are not excluded from the elective franchise ; 
it would be tyranny to exclude them. They have, at least, 
all the necessary ability and virtue of citizens. Why, then, 
exclude them from public representative councils? The re- 
striction appears to involve a reproach upon the cloth—a 
reproach least deserved in our day.* It savors of a reaction 
against a corrupt church, and the reaction has run into in- 
justice. But this is not the place to discuss so grave a ques- 
tion.t The constitution of 1778 preceded, in time, the ‘‘ Ar- 
ticles of Confederation’’ between the States. Its representa- 
tive system was to be apportioned anew every fourteen years, 
according to the comparative strength and taxable property 
of the different sections of the State. Its religious toleration 
was but a sad affair. The governor and legislators must 
be Protestant citizens. The xxxviii article draws largely 
upon the exploded constitutions of John Locke—it goes even 
further, and excludes Jews. No church to be recognised 
without the admission of four principles: 1, that there is a 
God ; 2, that He is to be worshipped; 3, that the Old and 
New Testaments are divinely inspired; 4, that Christianity 
is true. To every clergyman an oath administered that he 
will duly perform the duties of his office: this, ‘‘ that the 
State may have security for the due discharge of the pastoral 
ofice.’’ Every voter, besides property qualification, etc., 
must ‘‘acknowledge a God and a future state of rewards 
and punishments.’’ The xl article demands a reform of 








* 1856, we give up this point. 

+ Sir Edward Coke says of the clergy, “ that seeking to extend their liberties 
‘beyond their true bounds, they either lost or enjoyed not those which of right 
‘belonged to them.” In England, the clergy are not allowed to sit in the House 
of Commons. The reason given is, that “they sit in convocation.” The cele- 
brated case of Horne Tooke, having oceasioned doubts, the stat. 41 Geo. III, was 
passed. This excludes all who have even been ordained. Our States have not 
gone so far. Most of the States have no clause in their constitutions in relation 
to the subject. It does not appear whether the clergy ever sit in these States, 
but they are not excluded. Of the old thirteen States, New York, Delaware, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, alone exclude them. The privileges of this 
order in England, are, that they may not sit on juries, be appointed bailiffs, etc. 
Formerly they might claim the “ benefit of clergy,” exempting them from death 
for any number of felonies, etc., etc. They might not, however, carry on any 
species of trade or merchandise. The Constitution of the United States has not 
prohibited the clergy from holding public office under the government. In New 
York, their property, to the amount of $1,500, is exempt from taxation. 
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the sanguinary enactments of the penal code—one of the 
first principles of republicanism, is humanity. The xli 
article is a transcript of the xlvi of Magna Charta. Nul- 
lus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, aut disseisietur, aut 
utlegatur, aut eculetur, aut aliquo modo destruatur ; nec super 
eum ibimus, nec super ewm mittemus, nisi per legale judicium 
parium suorum, vel per legem terre. The bulwark of Eng- 
lish liberty. 

The constitution of 1790. South Carolina had two years 
before reduced herself to the present territorial limits, by ce- 
ding to the general government all her public lands, extend- 
ing westward to the Mississippi river.* She now, in her 
sovereign capacity, speaks a constitution into being, suited 
in every respect to her foreign and domestic relations, and 
in consonance with the sound principles of republicanism. 
We name this (as in contradistinction to all others it was, 
and is still) the constitution of South Carolina.t It had, in 
fact, each and all the characteristics of such an instrument. 
The narrow and contracted principles of former fundamen- 
tal laws were no longer insisted on. Men had arrived at 
another stage in social progress. A new system was engraft- 
ed upon the State, broad enough to include all the doctrines 
of the soundest political wisdom. Carolina was rather ahead 
than behind the age. She was among the first to discover 
the entire inadequacy and defects of the articles which con- 
federated together the thirteen republican States. She was 
among the first to propose a remedy. When those “articles’’ 
yielded to the magnificent constitution of 1787, she was 
ready to hail it with acclamation, and accommodate her in- 
ternal policy to all the high principles upon which it was 
based. She did so. On the 3d June, 1790, her people, 
speaking in their original capacity, in convention at Colum- 
bia, prepared, discussed and adopted a republican constitu- 
tion for the State. Our citizens must be too well acquainted 
with the provisions of this instrument, to require any analy- 
sis at our hands. To other than citizens, a few words must 
suffice. The constituent parts of the government were little 








* New York ceded her lands in 1781; Virginia, 1784 and ’88; Massachusetts, 
1785; Connecticut, 1786; North Carolina, 1790; Georgia, 1802. Dr. Cooper 
observes that the ordinance of Congress, forbidding the introduction of involun- 
tary servitude into the territory northwest of the Ohio river, is not only not au- 
thorized by, but is in direct contravention of the conditions of the Virginia ces- 
sion, and the resolution of Congress of 1786. 

t The two former constitutions cannot be considered as repealed by the consti- 
tution of 1790. These constitutions, we have already stated, were only laws. As 
laws they are distinctly recognised in the last constitution. The seventh article 
of it enacts, “‘ that all laws cf force in this State, at the passing of this constitu- 
tion, shall so continue until altered or repealed by the legislature.” 
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changed. The representation to the house was more justly 
apportioned; its number, too, was diminished one-half. * 
The senate was also reduced considerably: its term of ex- 
istence to be four years ; half of its members to go out of 
office every two years, in analogy to the constitution of the 
United States ; qualification of a voter, freehold or payment 
of tax; qualification of a representative, £150 sterling in 
real estate; of a senator, £300; of a governor, £1,500; 
governor elected by the legislature, on joint ballot, for two 
years. As an officer, he has very little power in South 
Carolina. Even the veto power is not lodged in his hands. 
He adds to the pomp of the establishment, but the executive 
power strictly is lodged in the legislature. Liberty of con- 
science is forever guarantied in the State. 

Amendment of 1808. An amendment is a new constitu- 
tion to the extent that it isan amendment. The one before 
us was the result of a compromise between the lower and 
upper sections of the State. The wealth and population of 
the community must meet on equal terms; neither can be 
slighted. Property must be, to a great extent, the basis of 
sound representation. No theorist was ever wild enough to 
base representation exclusively upon mere numbers. The 
point is to find the mean. The present compromise seems 
in an admirable manner to have hit it. No disposition is yet 
evidenced to disturb the adjustment, (1843.) This disturb- 
ance may, however, grow out of other proposed innovations. 
The amendment leaves the number of the house, one hundred 
and twenty-four, unchanged; the apportionment alone is 
altered. Every sixty-second part of the whole white popu- 
lation of the State is to send a member; every sixty-second 
part of the whole property in the State has the like privilege; 
every election district to have at least one member; every 
ten years a census taken of wealth and numbers; each house 
election district to send one senator; Charleston, however, as 
before, may send two. In the constitution, it required 
several districts often to send a senator. The senate, as we 
take it, neither represents wealth or numbers. It is based 
upon mere arbitrary geographical divisions, and has its par- 
allel in the United States Senate. 

Amendment of 1810. This sweeps away, in effect, all prop- 
erty qualification from the exercise of the elective franchise. 
The condition of residence, however, must be fully met. 





*“ All numerous bodies of men, although selected with the greatest care, are 
too much swayed by passion and too impatient of protracted deliberation.” The 
world has had experience enough of this kind in the Athenian assemblies and 
those of the French revolution. See Kent’s Com., vol. i, p. 230. 
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BOOK 11—CONTINUED.* 


CHAPTER XV.—SEcTION I.—CHEMICAL METHODS OF IMPROVING 
THE SOIL—MANURING.—Manuring of the land is, strictly speak- 
ing, a chemical operation, and may therefore be properly 
separated from those methods, already explained, which in- 
volve mechanical operation. By a manure is to be understood 
whatever is capable of feeding, or of supplying food to the 
plant. Manures naturally divide themselves into such as are 
of vegetable, of animal, and of mineral origin. 

Before considering these kinds of manure, let us remind 
the agriculturist that high cultivation should be his object ; 
the development of all the capabilities of his fields ; the in- 
crease of their permanent productiveness to the greatest 
degree. 

But he cannot attain this object without a due knowledge 
of the various manures it may be in his power to apply to 
his land; what these manures are, or of what they consist; 
the general and special purposes they are each intended to 
serve; which are the most effective for this or that crop, and 
why they are so; how they are to be obtained in the greatest 
abundance, and at the least cost; how their strength may be 
economised, and in what seasons, and in what state they may 
be most beneficially applied to the fields. 

Section 11.—OF THE USE OF VEGETABLE MANURES,— Vegetable 
manure serves several purposes when added to the soil. It 
loosens the land, opens its pores, and makes it lighter; it 
supplies organic food to the roots of the growing plant. It 
also yields to the roots those saline and earthy matters which 
it is their duty to find in the soil, and which exist in decay- 
ing plants, in a state peculiarly fitted to enter readily into 
the circulation of new races. 

When a plant dies, all that curious series of changes by 
which organic matters are generated through the medium of 
the leaves, under the influence of light in the cells of the 
stem, ceases; decay commences, the organic compounds of 
the plant begin to decompose, and their elements re-arrange 
themselves into simpler forms. The greater part of the hydro- 
gen combines with the oxygen, and 1s gradually given off in 
the state of water ; the nitrogen and hydrogen combine and 
form ammonia, whilst the carbon is slowly dissipated in the 
air in the state of carbonic acid, and at last little remains be- 
sides mould or charcoal, in combination with a very little 





* Book III will be published in our next number, and conclude the subject. 
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hydrogen, and the comparative small quantity of insoluble 
earthy matters which the plant may have contained. 

Decayed vegetable matters, therefore, are in reality mixed 
manures, and their value in enriching land with inorganic 
matter must vary considerably with the kind of plants, and 
with the parts of those plants of which they are chiefly made 
up. 
It is evident that cane-trash, (the stem, after the juice has 
been expressed,) with the cane-tops and leaves, must be an 
admirable manure for growing canes, and the branches and 
leaves of the coffee-tree, cut off by the pruners, for growing 
coffee-trees ; because, in both cases, we are sure that such ma- 
nure contains the earthy and saline matters which the plant 
or tree requires. 

There are two states in which vegetable matter is collected 
by the agriculturist for the purpose of being applied to the 
land, the green state, and the dry state. 

SecTIoN 111.—OFr GREEN MANURING.— When grass is cut in the 
field and laid in heaps, it speedily heats, ferments, and rots. 
But if turned over frequently and dried by the sun into hay, 
it may be kept for a great length of time, without undergoing 
any material alteration. The same is true of all other vege- 
table substances ; they all rot more readily in the green state. 
The reason of this is, that the sap or juice of the green plant 
begins very soon to ferment in the interior of the stem and 
leaves, and speedily communicates the same condition to the 
moist fibre of the plant itself. When once it has been dried, 
the vegetable matter of the sap loses this easy tendency to 
decay, and thus admits of long preservation. The same 
rapid decay of green vegetable matter takes place when it is 
buried in the soil. Thus the cleanings and scourings of the 
ditches and hedge-sides, and of intervals in cane-fields, form 
a compost of mixed earth and fresh vegetable matter, which 
soon becomes capable of enriching the ground. 

When a green crop (of any living plant) is ploughed into 
a field, the whole of its surface is converted into such a com- 
poet ; the vegetable matter in a short time decays into a light- 

lack mould, and enriehes in a remarkable degree, and ferti- 
lizes the soil. That the soil should be richer in vegetable 
matter, after this burial of a crop, than it was before the seed 
of that crop was sown, and should also be otherwise bene- 
fitted, will be understood by recollecting that a large pro- 

ortion of the whole organic matter we bury has been derived 
rom the air ; that by this process of ploughing in, the vege- 
table matter is more equally diffused through the whole soil, 
than it could ever be by any merely mechanical means; and 
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that by the natural decay of this vegetable matter, ammonia 
and nitric acid are to a greater extent produced in the soil, 
and its agricultural capabilities in consequence materially 
increased. A green crop ploughed in, is believed by some 

ractical men to enrich the soil as much as the dung of cattle 
rom a quantity of green food three times as great. 

Green manure is not much used in Jamaica, but it is 
worthy of attention. In cleaning cane and coffee fields, the 
grass or weeds are usually torn or hoed up, and placed at the 
roots of the plants, and covered with earth—a most bene- 
ficial practice. 

Guinea corn has been planted, and after a while the green 
succulent stems and leaves have been ploughed into the soil 
by an intelligent planter, and it is understood with great 
success. 

The sea weed of our coasts may be called green manure, 
and would be a valuable addition to the soil. They readily 
decompose, and yield both organic and saline food to plants. 

Section Iv.—OF MANURING WITH DRY VEGETABLE MATTER.— 
Dry grass or cane trash, when alone, or even mixed with 
earth, will ferment with comparative difficulty, and with 
great slowness. It is necessary, therefore, to mix it, as is 
usually done, with some substance that ferments wore readily, 
and which will impart its own condition to the dry matter. 

Animal matters of any kind, such as the urine and dung 
of cattle, are of this character ; and it is by admixture with 
these that the vegetable matter, which is trodden down in 
the cattle pens, is made to undergo a more or less rapid fer- 
mentation. 

The object of this fermentation is two-fold: first, to reduce 
the particles of the dry vegetable matter to such a minute 
state of division, that they may admit of being diffused 
through the soil; and second, that the matter may be so 
changed by exposure to the air, moisture, and other agencies, 
as to be fitted to yield without difficulty, both organic and 
inorganic food to the roots of the plants it is intended to 
nourish. 

Differences of opinion have prevailed as to the relative 
efficacy of half fermented, (long,) and fully rotted (short) 
dung (dung and vegetable matter like our cattle pen manure). 
But if it be added solely for the purpose of yielding food to 
the plant, or of preparing food for it, the case is very simple. 
The more complete the state of fermentation, if not carried 
too far, the more immediate will be the agency of the manure; 
hence the propriety of the application of fully rotten dung to 
plants it is desired to bring rapidly forward. But if the 
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manure be only half decayed, it will require time in the soil 
to complete the decomposition, so that its action will be more 
gradual and prolonged. Though, in the latter case, the im- 
mediate action is not so perceptible, yet the ultimate benefit 
to the soil and to the crops may be even greater, supposing 
them to be such as require no special forcing at one period 
of the year. This is easily understood. While it is under- 
going fermentation in the cattle pen, the vegetable matter, 
the trash, grass, &c., loses part of its substance, either in 
the state of gaseous matter, which escapes into the air, or of 
saline matter, which is washed out in the liquid form. Thus, 
after complete fermentation, the quantity of matter present 
is really less, and, consequently, when added to the soil, 
though the immediate effect upon the crop be greater, the 
whole effect may be very considerably less also. 

It may be here remarked, that short manure beneficially 
opens stiff and heavy soils, but injures others by rendering 
them too light and porous. 

In Jamaica, the plan of fly penning affords long dung to 
the soil, which, together with the action of the feet of the 
cattle, must physically improve light soils. 

But the maintenance of a standing pen and manure heap 
offers many advantages, as giving greater facilities for the 
admixture of mar]s, soil from gullies, and matters generally, 
of animal and vegetable origin. In a tropical climate, the 
difference of long and short dung, where moisture is present, 
is not maintained in the soil for so lengthy a period as in 
colder climates. In the former, decomposition proceeds 
much more rapidly than in the latter. 

For the same reason, the increase of vegetable matter in 
the tropical soils is less rapid, decomposition being greater, 
the constant escape of gaseous matter is quicker also. 

It is important to increase the quantity of organic matter 
in cane, and indeed in all soils, rather than to waste and 
diminish it; but the practice of ‘‘ burning off,’’ as it is called 
in Jamaica, has the effect of wasting and diminishing organic 
matter, and is therefore prejudicial. The obvious immediate 
object of burning off a field, is to destroy by fire at once, 
without labor, all plants growing upon it, and to obtain their 
ash as manure. 

An explanation of the real effect of burning off is extremely 
interesting and instructive. Some people are of opinion that 
as what is burned away has all at one time or another been 
derived from the air, that therefore there can be no great 
harm in sending it off into the air again, since the new plants 
may, it is supposed, readily take it back. 
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But plants derive from the soil organic food, as well as 
inorganic (earthy) food. The organic part of a plant contains 
two classes of substances—one in which nitrogen abounds, 
and another from which nitrogen is absent. When the plant 
is burned, both of these forms of organic matter are dissipated 
into the air. 

That which contains nitrogen, if buried in the soil, would 
have formed a valuable food for the races of plants ; for it is 
from the soil, and from or through the medium of the organic 
matter, that the greatest proportion of the nitrogen of plants 
is obtained. 

Diminish this organic matter and you diminish the source 
from which this important part of the food of plants is to be 
obtained. You destroy that portion of the organic matter 
which contains nitrogen as one of its constituents, and there- 
fore dissipate its nitrogen into the air; and you at the same 
time destroy that other portion of the organic matter which, 
though it contain no nitrogen, and therefore can yield none 
to the plant directly, yet has the power of extracting it from 
the atmosphere, and of fixing it in the soil in a form in which 
the roots of plants can take it up, and cause it to ascend as 
food to the several parts of the growing plant. 

‘*Burning off,’’ therefore, must impoverish the soil. 

Charcoal is a dry vegetable manure. It possesses the re- 
markable property of absorbing noxious vapors from the air 
or soil, and unpleasant impurities, as well as saline sub- 
stances, from water. It also sucks into its pores much oxygen 
from the air. Owing to these and other properties, it forms 
a valuable mixture with liquid manure, cattle pen manure, 
and other rich applications to the soil. 

It is capable itself, from this absorbent power, of yielding 
slow supplies of nourishment to living plants. Charcoal also 
aids the production of ammonia in its interior, which, com- 
bining with oxygen, forms a substance in the soil favorable 
to the growth of plants. 

Professor Johnston, in reply to the question, ‘‘What quan- 
tity of charcoal will render the ammonia in a ton of ordinary 
guano most available,’ replied, ‘‘ mix the guano with two 
or three times its bulk of powdered charcoal.”’ 

The following is a simple method of preparing charcoal: 

Billets of wood, cut in lengths of three or four feet, are 
formed into a heap, (they should be placed vertically, so as 
to favor the draught of air,) which is covered with sods or 
turf, and a few small openings only left for the admission of 
the air requisite to maintain it in a state of low combustion 
after it is lighted. When the whole heap is on fire, the 
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holes are stopped, and after the mass has cooled, the residue 
is charcoal. 

Dunder—the refuse of distilleries.—This is another manure 
of vegetable origin, in fact hitherto much neglected in Ja- 
maica, but which should be strictly husbanded by the prudent 
agriculturist. 

Some Jamaica dunder was examined by Professor John- 
ston, and the following was the result: 





SENIIEED «onde nosegadnee cedane coqses cock ehenciene 15. 42 
Potash, soda, and carbonic acid. ................-.-. 19. 83 
Phosphate of lime. 2... ccccos coccce socses cose cece 7.85 
Sulshate of lime s..00c ccccce coccsogenccevecraacece 32. 26 
Carbonate of lime... ..ccoce cecccs sevens coccessese 20. 02 
Carbonate of magnesia... ......... ceccce cones cece cee 2.73 
Protoscide of iron and manganese..........-.-.----- . 92 
BRIO, «o's seus tbebSEUs scien dbSMidve Kdecebsucser debe 97 

100. 00 








It should be borne in mind that dunder contains some acid 
which is injurious to vegetation; but about half a pound of 
marl to a gallon of dunder will render this acid innocuous, 

Section v.—RELATIVE VALUES OF DIFFERENT VEGETABLE MA- 
NuRES.—There are two principles on which the relative value 
of different vegetable substances, as manures, may be esti- 
mated: first, by the relative quantity and kind of inorganic 
matter they contain; and, second, by the relative proportions 
of nitrogen present in each. 

With regard to these it may be concluded— 

1. That the immediate effect of vegetable manures, in has- 
tening the growth of plants, is dependant, in a great degree, 
upon the quantity of nitrogen they contain and give off 
during their decay in the soil; but, 

2. That their permanent effect and value is to be estimated 
chiefly by the quantity and quality of the inorganic matter 
they contain—of the ash they leave when burned. 

The effect of the nitrogen may be nearly expended in a 
single season ; that of the saline and earthy matters may not 
be exhausted for several years. 

Nor is the carbon of vegetable substances without its im- 

ortant uses to vegetation. From the statements contained 
in the foregoing pages it may be inferred that, however much 
influence we may allow to the nitrogen, and to the earthy 
matter of plants, in aiding the growth of future races, the 
soundest view is that which considers each of the elements 
present in decayed plants to be capable of ministering food to 
such as are still alive. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—SxEcTION I.—OF THE USE OF ANIMAL MANURES.—* 
The animal substances employed as manures consist chiefly 
of the flesh, blood, bones, horns, and hair of sea and land 
animals, and of the solid and liquid excrements of man and 
other land animals, and of birds. 

Animal substances, in general, act more powerfully as 
manures than vegetable substances. Those which, like flesh 
and blood, contain much water, decay rapidly, and are fitted 
to operate immediately and powerfully upon vegetation, but 
are only temporary in their action. When dry, as horn, 
hair, and wool, they decompose, and consequently act more 
slowly, and continue to manifest an influence, it may be, for 
several seasons. 

Bones, in so far as their animal matter is concerned, act 
like it for a longer or shorter time, according as they have 
been more or less finely crushed ; but they ameliorate the soil 
by their earthy matter for a still longer period, permanently 
improving the condition, and adding to the natural capabili- 
ties of the land. The action of bones may be rendered more 
immediate by dissolving them in diluted sulphuric acid ; but 
then, like flesh and blood, their effect is likely to be rendered 
much less permanent. 

Bones contain a large proportion of phosphate of lime, 
which also enters into the composition of the cane plant; and, 
therefore, as manure, bones deserve the serious attention of 
the Jamaica agriculturist, and more particularly so as a sup- 
ply can be had readily, and at small comparative expense. 

There may be some difficulty in using sulphuric acid with 
bones in Jamaica, but super-phosphate of lime may safely be 
tried. When burned bones are digested with sulphuric acid 
diluted with three times its bulk of water, sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) is produced, and falls to the bottom, while the 

osphoric acid and part of the lime remain. When this 
iquid is boiled down to dryness, it leaves a white powder, 
the super-phosphate of lime. 

The liquid and solid excrements of man and other animals, 
and birds, form extremely valuable and powerful manure, 
and should be carefully collected accordingly. 

SEcTION 11.—OF THE RELATIVE VALUES OF THE DIFFERENT ANI- 
MAL MANURES.—Guano is the name given by the natives of 
Peru to the dung of sea fowl, deposited in great quantities on 
their rocky shores and islands. 

The dung of birds possesses the united virtues of both the 
liquid and solid exeretions of other animals. It is thus 
fitted, therefore, to return to the plant a greater number of 
those substances on which plants live, than either the solid 
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or fluid excrements of other animals. The fertilizing effects 
of guano depend mainly upon the quantity of ammonia which 
exists in it, or may be formed in it by its further decomposi- 
tion, and upon the proportion of phosphates which are pres- 
ent in it. 

Guano resembles bones very much in composition; and as 
bones are known to benefit the crops for several years, so 
probably will guano also. The chief difference between bones 
and guanc is this: that the guano contains ammonia ready 
formed, or in progress of formation; while the bones contain 

elatine which forms ammonia only after it has fermented. 

he ammoniacal part of the one, therefore, will act early, of 
the other, after a longer period ; while the permanent effects 
of the other ingredients of both will be very much alike, if 
they are laid on in nearly the same proportions. 

The following table exhibits the composition of bones, and 
of guano from Ichaboe, supposing both in the dry state. 
Bones, as they are applied to the land, contain about 18 per 
cent. of water ; the guano from 20 to 25 per cent. : 


Bones. Guano. 


Organic animal matter.........-+. +--+ +--- 33 56 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia..........-... 59 26 
Carbonate of lime.... .... .---2- 202 ee eeenee 4 6 
Galte 8 GOEG on occ tice coc ccs vessvecccs seve 4 10 
Salts of potash...... 2.2.20 cecees ce cece cones trace trace 
Siliceous matter.... .....2-e0e weeees ce seeees - 2 
100 100 


—_ § ' 
—_— 


The following table shows the inorganic matter found in 
cane ashes from Jamaica, by Professor Johnston, for compari- 
son with the above table: 





Phosphate of lime..... 22... 2. -ceeees coeeee 8.81 parts in 100, 
SB SE BINS. con cetaes concen cesisves 7.61 a 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia....-......--. 2.60 " 

Sulphate of lime. ....0 .ccc0e cccces cccces cose -29 " 

Ee GE BOG 0 cc sncdne cqyece sasdeneuns eness 1.24 ws 

Belts of potath . occ e 2200 cccnce cosccs opse see 1.29 - 

EOOOES MACE... os ccc ccscocccs sis ddstesees 75.81 os 

Manganese and oxide of iron................- 1.68 o 

99.33 








Comparing bones and guano then with canes, we find the 
composition of the former, to a great extent, similar to the 
latter—so similar that we may safely assume that either bones 
or guano applied in the proper quantity,‘and at the proper 
time, will afford that inorganic food which the canes require. 
The guano is deficient in potash and silica; but to remedy 
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that deficiency, Professor Johnston recommends that 4 cwt. 
of cane ashes should be mixed with a ton of guano, and 
applied to the canes when young. 

th guano and bones contain the phosphates, which are 
essential to the cane, as will be seen by the analysis just 
given. A cheap and ready supply of the phosphates is of 
extreme importance to the cane cultivator, and we find that 
he has several sources open to him. 

In dunder from Jamaica, nearly 8 per cent. of phosphate 
of lime was found ; and the ash of some dunder from Barba- 
does contained 34 per cent. The ash of fox-tail grass con- 
tained 9} per cent. The ash of great corn (maize) stalks, 
14 per cent. of phosphates. 

orals.—Among manures of animal origin capable of 
affording a supply of phosphates to the agriculturists of the 
West Indies, the corals, which abound on their shores, deserve 
mention. 

A specimen of the species called madrepora palmata of the 
West Indian seas was found to contain— 





ac cncnccienqtnerdedend uns seecne ones 12.05 
Dn éiins ocoeutnenahnsundacecapen ctinade 7.05 
Magnesia.... .... sccces cece $0 sender envecobs 4.02 
PUGNN0 OF TMG. osncs sécnes cevpes coeds ccvace 26.34 
Fluate of magnesia... ....2. s2cc-- 22 coenee- 26.62 
Phosphate of magnesia..........-.....-....- 8.00 
Aimmnins Of TOR .ccanecoeces ences cecces cece 14.84 

100.00 








Bats’ dung.—Of this manure a considerable quantity is 
found in the caves prevailing in the limestone rocks of 
Jamaica. A specimen from Slandovery, in St. Ann’s, was 
examined by John Herepath, and found to contain— 

Phosphate of lime... 2... 2.20. enon woes cane 9.9 
Svluble salts chiefly phosphate of potash, sul- 

phate of lime, and of magnesia and common 

BIG. oon cnce cove coos cece sseceus coccee cece 4.5 
Earthly matter...... 000+ coeees -veccce coee 1.2 
AMM Beso ccn coccas duinses cone secees cobnce 9.9 

The fertilizing power of animal manures in general is de- 
pendant, like that of the soil itself, upon the happy admixture 
they contain of a great number, if not of all those substances 
which are required by plants. Nothing they contain, there- 
fore, is without its share of influence upon their general effects ; 
yet the amount of nitrogen present in each affords one of the 
readiest and most simple tests by which their relative agri- 
cultural values, compared with those of vegetable matters and 
with each other, can be pretty nearly estimated. 
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But, besides their relative value so ascertained, each of 
these substances has a further special value dependant upon 
the kind and quantity of the saline and other inorganic matters 
which they severally contain. Thus the liquid excretions con- 
tain much important saline matter not present in the solid 
excretion—not present either in such substances as horn, 
wool, and hair, and therefore each must be capable of exer- 
cising an influence upon vegetation peculiar to itself. Hence, 
the practical agriculturist sees the reason why no one simple 
manure can long answer on the same land; and why, in all 
ages and countries, the habit of employing mixed manures and 
artificial composts or mixtures has been universally diffused. 

CHAPTER XVII.—NATURAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE MANURES, AND THE CAUSE OF THIS DIFFERENCE.— 
1. The characteristic distinction between animal and vegeta- 
ble manures is this: that the former contains a much larger 
proportion of nitrogen than the latter. 

2. In consequence of their containing so much nitrogen, 
animal substances are further distinguished by the rapidity 
with which, when moist, they putrify and run to decay. 
During this decay, the nitrogen they contain gradualiy 
assumes the form of ammonia, which is perceptible by its 
smell, and which, when proper precautions are not taken, is 
apt, in great part, to escape into the air. Hence, the loss by 
fermenting manure too completely, or without proper precau- 
tions to prevent the escape of volatile substances. And as 
animal manure, when thus over-fermented or permitted to 
give off its ammonia into the air, is found to be less active 
upon vegetation than before, it is reasonably concluded that 
to this ammonia this peculiar virtue, when rightly prepared, 
is in a great measure to be ascribed. 

Vegetable substances, in general, do not decay so rapidly— 
do not emit the odor of ammonia when fermenting ; nor when 

repared in the most careful way, does vegetable manure ex- 
hibst the same immediate and remarkable action upon vege- 
table life, as is displayed by almost every substance of animal 
origin. There are, indeed, exceptions to this general rule, 
since the crushed seeds of plants—rape dust for example—pro- 
duce an effect on many crops little inferior to that of animal 
manures. They, in fact, resemble animal substances very 
closely in their composition. 

Crushed mustard seed is largely used as manure for the 
cane-plant in the’East Indies. 

3. Whence do animal substances derive all this nitrogen ? 
Animals live only upon vegetable productions containing 
little nitrogen. Can they, then, procure all they require from 
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this source alone? Wewill here examine briefly this question. 
Animals have two necessary vital functions to perform—to 
breathe and to digest. Both are of equal importance to the 
health and general welfare of the animal. The digester (the 
stomach) receives the food, melts it down, extracts from it 
those substances which are best suited to supply the wants of 
the body, and sends them forward into the blood. The 
breathers (the lungs) sift the blood thus mixed up with the 
newly digested food, combine oxygen with it, and extract car- 
bon; which carbon, in the form of carbonic acid, they dis- 
charge by the mouth and nostrils into the air. 

Such is a general description of these two great processes— 
their effect upon the food that remains in the body and has to 
be rejected from it, is not difficult to perceive. 

Suppose an animal to be full-grown. Take a full grown 
man, his case is the same as that of the horse or cow. All 
that he eats as food is intended merely to renovate or replen- 
ish his system, to restore that which is daily removed from 
every part of his body by natural causes. In the full-grown 
state, everything that enters the body must come out of the body 
in one form or another. The first part of the food that es- 
capes is that portion of its carbon that passes off in the form 
of carbonic acid from the lungs during respiration. 

But the whole of the nitrogen contained in the food remains 
behind. It has been calculated that a full-grown man, in 
the food of one day, consumes carbon in the proportion of 
nine parts to one of nitrogen ; but that, after respiration has 
done its work, the carbon remaining in his body, is to the 
nitrogen in the proportion of only two to one. 

It is out of this residue, rich in nitrogen, that the several 
parts of animal bodies are built up. Hence, the reason why 
they can be formed from food, poor in nitrogen, and yet be 
themselves rich in the same element. 

It is this same residue, also, which, after it has performed 
its functions within the body, is discharged again in the form 
of solid and liquid excretions. Hence, the greater richness 
in nitrogen—the greater fertilizing power possessed by the 
dung of animals, than by the food on which they live. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—SEcTION I.—SALINE AND MINERAL MA- 
nurES.—The general nature and mode of operation of such 
saline and mineral (earthy) substances as are capable of acting 
as manures, will be in some measure understood from what 
has already been stated as to the necessity of nitrogen, and 
of inorganic food to living plants, and in regard to the kind 
of inorganic food which they especially require. 
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It is not within the compass of a work like the present to 
describe all the substances used as manures of the character 
now under consideration ; but there are two which particu- 
larly require brief notice. 

Cane AsH.—The sugar-cane, after the juice has been ex- 
pressed by the mill, (cane trash,) is burned for the purpose 
of boiling the juice. The ash contains those inorganic (earthy 
and saline) substances which are essential to the cane plant, 
and this ash should be most carefully preserved and returned 
to the land. Theconstant removal from the soil of the quan- 
tity of inorganic matter contained in the cane crops must, and 
doubtless has, sensibly detericrated much of the cane lands 
of Jamaica. We know thatan agriculturist ought to return 
to his soil even more than he takes from it, and we can readi- 
ly believe that this duty has not been strictly adhered to in 
Jamaica, when we compare the extent of the matter re- 
moved in a cane crop, with the small quantity only too often 
restored through the medium of the cattle pens. 

The ashes in the stoke-hole are often found in hard cakes 
and lumps, being in fact melted by the heat ; these should 
be crushed to powder before application to the soil. It is 
equally necessary that the ashes should be preserved from 
the action of the air and rain, previously to being used, or 
the more soluble parts will be wasted. 

A mixture of 4 cwt. of this ash with a ton of guano has 
been found greatly to promote the growth of canes, 

Other plants would doubtless afford ash admirably adapted 
for manure to the cane plant ; for instance, bamboo, penguin, 
&c. Fox-tail grass contains no less than 71 per cent. of 
siliceous matter, which enters largely into the composition 
of the cane; whilst Guinea grass and bamboo ash are com- 
posed of— 

Guinea grass. Bamboo. 


Salts of potash ....... .-.- e202 cee eenees 1.42 21.77 
Salts of lime and magnesia............... 19.28 52.10 
B66 0c nccc cn ence copnccinscecpecouneccee 79.28 23.84 


In our saline marshes, we have the plant, rich in alkali, 
from which the barilla of commerce (carbonate of soda) is 
made. 

Secrion 1.—Lrue.—The use of lime is of the gratest im- 
portance in practical agriculture. 

Burning of lime.—Limestone and all the combined varie- 
ties of marl, shells, &c., consist of carbonate of lime, more 
or less pure. When burned in the kiln, the carbonic acid is 
driven off, and quick-lime remains. 
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Slaking.—When exposed to the air, quick-lime gradually 
falls into the state of a fine white powder. It absorbs mois- 
ture from the air, and slakes. Thisslaking takes place more 
rapidly if water be thrown upon thelime. After being ex- 

osed to the air for some time, in this white powdery state, 
it is found to have again absorbed from the air a portion of 
carbonic acid, though a long period generally elapses before 
it is again reconverted into carbonate. In compost heaps, 
where much carbonic acid is formed during the fermentation, 
or in a soil which abounds in vegetable matter, the conver- 
sion of quick-lime into carbonate of lime is much more 
rapid and complete than in the open air. 

Lime is usually laid upon the land, either in the mild state, 
that of carbonate, or in the caustic or quick state. 

Limes are also laid on in a more or less pure form. In 
Jamaica inexhaustible supplies of carbonate of lime exist 
in the marls and limestones. 

At Content estate, in the parish of St. James, (Jamaica, ) 
there is a chalky marl containing 94 per cent. and a lime- 
stone having 98 per cent. of carbonate of lime. At New 
Galloway estate, in the parish of Westmoreland, (Jamaica,) 
there is marl containing 86 per cent. of it. The shell sand 
of our coasts is doubtless rich in this matter. Some shell 
sand from the coast of Demerara gave 94 per cent., including 
a little carbonate of magnesia. 

The quantity of quick-lime laid on at a single dressing, 
and the frequency with which it may be repeated, must 
depend upon the kind of land, upon the depth of the soil, 
upon the quantity and kind of vegetable matter which the 
soil contains, and upon the species of culture to which it is 
subjected. If the land be wet, or badly drained, a larger 
application is necessary to produce the same effect, and it 
must be more frequently repeated. It requires about 400 
bushels of burned lime per acre to add one per cent. of lime 
to a soil of twelve inches in depth. 

The most remarkable visible alterations produced by limin 
ploughed lands are: the improvement in the texture of stiff 
clay, the more productive crops, their better quality, and 
the earlier period at which they ripen. 

The use of guano and cane ash, as a manure for canes, has 
been strongly recommended ; but the mixture has been found 
to prolong their growth beyond the usual time of cutting the 
canes, and, therefore, to diminish the yielding of sugar. If 
the land, however, be well limed, the ripening of the canes 
will be hastened, and the evil tendency of the mixture will 
be counteracted. 

3 
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The effects of liming gradually diminish, and it must 
therefore, be repeated. 

The lime sinks at last, even in ploughed land, beyond the 
reach of the plough, though the plough is continually bring- 
ing it tothe surface. The crops annually carry away some 
of it, and the rains dissolve it in the soil, and wash and 
carry it out from the surface. Lime must, therefore, be added 
more frequently in Jamaica, where heavy rains fall, than in 
a country where the rains are less heavy and less frequent. 

SEcTION 111.—CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIME UPON THE SOIL.— 
1. Lime has little or no effect upon soils in which organic 
animal or vegetable matter is deficient. 

2. Its apparent effect is inconsiderable during the first 
year after its application, compared with that it produces in 
the second and third years. 

3. Its effect is most sensible when it is kept near the 
surface of the soil, and gradually becomes less as it sinks 
towards the subsoil. 

4, Under the influence of lime the organic matter of the 
soil disappears more rapidly than it otherwise would do. 

In the caustic state, lime combines with any free acid 
matter in the soil, and thus sweetens it, and forms compounds 
which feed plants. It decomposes some saline and earthy 
compounds, and renders them unhurtful to vegetation, and 
acts upon others, setting free substances useful to plants. It 
disposes organic matter to undergo more rapid decomposi- 
tion, and promotes the formation of ammonia and nitric 
acid. 

In the state of carbonate (chalk, crushed limestone, rich 
shell sand and marl) it forms readily food for plants, which 
languish when lime is absent, and serves to convey other 
food to their roots in an available condition; it removes the 
sourness of acid substances in the soil, and, therefore, keeps 
land inacondition to nourish the most tender plants; it aids 
and promotes the formation of nitric acid. 

CHAPTER XIX.—OF THE IRRIGATION OF THE LAND.—The irriga- 
tion of the land is, in general, only a more refined method of 
manuring it. The nature of the process itself, however, is 
different in different countries, as are also the kind and de- 
gree of effect it produces. 

In some of the dry districts of Jamaica, where the fall of 
rain is uncertain, the soil contains all the elements of fertility, 
and requires only water to call them into operation. That 
such is the case is evident, from the fact that in seasonable 
years these districts give fine and abundant produce. 

In these cases it is unnecessary to suppose any other vir- 
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tue in irrigation than the mere supply of water it affords to 

the parched and cracking soil. But there are other beneficial 

— in reference to the soil, which irrigation may and 
oes serve : 

1. The occasional flow of pwre water over the surface, as 
in the irrigated meadows of Great Britain, and its descent 
into drains, where drainage is perfect, washes out acids and 
other noxious substances naturally generated in the soil, and 
thus purifies and sweetens it. 

2. But it seldom happens that perfectly pure water is em- 
ployed for irrigation. The water of rivers is often diverted 
from its course more or less loaded with mud and other fine 
particles of matter, which are either gradually filtered from 
it as it passes over and through the soil, or in the case of 
floods, subside naturally when the waters come to rest. Or, 
in less frequent cases, the drainings of towns, and the waters 
from common sewers, are turned with benefit upon the fields. 
These are evidently cases of gradual and uniform manuring. 

3. Even where the water employed is clear, and apparently 
undisturbed by mud, it almost always contains both organic 
and salinesubstances, grateful tothe plant in its search for food. 

4. Flowing water also drinks in from the air, as it passes 
along, a portion of the oxygen and carbonic acid, of which 
the atmosphere in part consists. These gaseous substances it 
brings in contact with the leaves, or carries down to the roots 
in a form in which they can be readily absorbed by the parts 
of the plants. 

5. The constant presence of water keeps all the parts of the 
plant in a moist state, allows the pores of the leaves and stems 
to remain open, retards the formation of hard woody fibre, 
and thus enables the growing plant, in the same space of time, 
to extract a larger supply of food, especially from the air. 

These facts offer important suggestions to the tropical agri- 
culturist. 

Irrigation is rarely employed in Jamaica, but there are nu- 
merous facilities for its introduction. The rivers may be 
diverted ; the surface water, in heavy rains, now rushing in 
torrents down the gullies to the sea, may be stayed by dams, 
and husbanded in reservoirs, already to a considerable extent 
formed in these gullies. In the plains, on the sea-coast, water 
is almost invariably found at depths from which it may be 
raised by mills, turned by the seldom failing sea-breeze, or 
by steam power. 

It may be useful to mention, with reference to the quantity 
of water required for irrigation, that when a shower of rain 
falls, giving an inch of water by the rain gauge, each acre 
of land, over which the shower extends, receives about 22,687 
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gallons. We cannot say, with certainty, the depth to which 
an inch of rain will penetrate the soil; but on the average it 
would probably sink, in our ploughed lands, to the depth of 
from 6 to 9 inches. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that in irrigating, care should 
be taken that ouly very weak and uniform streams should be 
permitted to run over the land, or injury will arise from the 
washing out of much valuable matter. 

In considering the subjects of irrigation, and the effect of 
moisture in the soil, a few remarks, derived from a work of 
Professor Lindley, on what is called “‘ rest’’ in plants—the 
natural resting of plants from growth—will not be out of place. 

When a plant is at rest, that is to say, in the winter of 
northern countries, and the dry season of the tropics, but a 
small quantity of water is required by the soil, because at that 
time the stems lose but little by perspiration, and, conse- 
quently, the roots demand but little food. It is when plants 
are in a state of growth that an abundant supply of moisture 
is required in the earth. As soon as young leaves sprout 
forth, perspiration commences, and a powerful absorption 
must take place by the roots ; the younger the leaves are the 
more rapid their perspiratory action. Thus, as a general 
rule, we may conclude that the ground should be abundantly 
supplied with moisture when plants first begin to grow, and 
that the quantity should be diminished as the organization 
of a plant becomes completed. 

There are, however, some special cases which appear to be 
exceptional, in consequence of the unnatural state in which 
we require plants to be preserved for our own peculiar pur- 
poses. One of the effects of an excessive supply of moisture, 
is to keep all the newly formed parts of a plant tender and 
succulent. Another effect of continuing to make plants grow 
in a soil more wet than suits them, is well known to be a 
production of leaves and ill-formed shoots. 

In the tropics, the quantity of rain that falls in the wet 
season is very great, and plants are forced by it into a rapid 
and powerful vegetation, which is acted upon by light and 
temperature, bright and high in proportion, the result of 
which is the most perfect organization of which the plants are 
susceptible ; but if the same quantity of water were given to 
the same plants, at similar periods, in Great Britain, a dis- 
organization of their tissues would be the result, in conse- 
quence of the absence of solar light in sufficient quantity. 

Thus, in tropical countries, irrigation should be prudently 
used when the canes are ripening, for then it is an object 
rather to mature the existing stems, than to promote the 
growth of new shoots. But may not judicious irrigation post- 
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pone or discourage the arrowing of the cane, the effect of 
which is generally supposed to deterioate the quantity and 
quality of the sugar in the sap of the stem ? 

CHAPTER XX.—INFLUENCE OF SOILS AND MANURE ON THE QUAN- 
TITY AND QUALITY OF crops.—The first object of the practical 
farmer is to reap from his land the largest possible return of 
the most valuable crops, without permanently injuring or 
exhausting the soil. 

With this view he adopts one or other of the methods of 
treatment already adverted to, by which either the physical 
condition or the chemical constitution of the soil is altered for 
the better. It is scarcely necessary, but may be useful, to 
remark how much both the quantity and quality of a crop is 
dependant upon the mode in which it is cultivated, and how 
much control, therefore, the skilful agriculturist really pos- 
sesses over the ordinary productions of nature. 

Every one knows that some soils naturally produce greater 
returns of sugar, more corn, better yams, than others ; and 
it is the province of the intelligent agriculturist to study 
the causes of such differences, and to remove those which are 
prejudicial to him. 

Different manures in different soils produce unlike effects 
on plants ; but if principles be understood, a simple explana- 
tion of these differences can be readily found. 

It is very important in the cultivation of plants intended 
for the food of animals, to study the influence of these differ- 
ences in soils and manures, because they materially affect the 
quantity and quality of the nutritious substances which those 
plants afford, as will be better understood when we consider 
what substances animals must derive from their food to nourish 
and maintain their growing bodies. 

In Jamaica, we have no crops actually cultivated as food 
for cattle; and but little as food for man, wherein the in- 
crease of nutritious properties is studied. In England the 
great staple may be said to be corn, the nutritious properties 
of which depend on the amount of substances it contains 
having nitrogen—on the extent of the nitrogenin fact. Hence 
the extreme importance, in English farming, of manures con- 
taining nitrogen. In Jamaica our great staple is sugar, 
which contains no nitrogen. 

In 1,000 parts, by weight, of wheat there are 35 parts of 
nitrogen ; whereas, the following is the composition of cane 
sugar : 


Per cent 
Oarhet.cdcce cw nden epevadspcces coce coontapete ogee 44.92 
BE pOsOg eR. on .cncese 058605 pone sewpec cnenns siihendes 6.11 
GOGGIN: cv wcice vecns tntedctecegebccwcsse genet epude 48.97 
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But we must not hastily conclude from this that nitrogen- 
ised manures are unsuited to the cane. Under the head of 
‘* source of nitrogen of plants,’’ we have explained that nitro- 
gen is present in every growing plant; indeed, at every 
marked change that takes place in the growth of a plant, the 
presence of a compound of nitrogen can be detected.* 

Possibly the amount of carbon in the sap of the cane plant 
may be increased by diminishing the supply of nitrogen; but 
while the skilful planter will not add so much nitrogenised 
manure as will make his cane too rank, he will take care to 
provide as much as possible of the saline and earthy matters 
which they require. 

In the preceding chapters thecane plant hasbeen principally 
mentioned in illustration of principles, as being most famil- 
iarly known to the tropical agriculturist ; but the reader 
must steadily bearin mind, that ‘‘ natureis notregulated by one 
principle in the growth of corn, and by another in growing 
grass. The apparent difference 1 in her procedure arises from 
real differences in our practice.”’ 

The principles laid down in the foregoing pages apply 
equally to all plants and all soils. By the aid of the chem- 
ist we learn the composition of each, and can, by manure and 
mechanical treatment, adapt soils to the wants of plants, and 
adapt them to the wants of man. 

The wood of the coffee tree has been found to contain, of— 





Potash of salts............ Boce ceccccscccccs 20 parts in 100, 
Lime salts.......- Touds enue wawdbsdccwewes so 77 1 
GOR 000 co cces ccccce covces cocces cece cove 3 + 
100 
whilst caffeine, the essential principle of the berry is com- 
posed of— 
eR oak 00 cnns Sadwels co 00'cs 05600 05ss co cses conse 49.77 
BE nice cnbmbdemsedocienectcces sencuces.chehes 5.33 
FROG 26.06 960000 cece 000s cede «sveces endicssocesce 28 78 
STR O ona odes seeded cece cass bacece cosess cece tase 16.12 
100.60 








It is known that Jamaica coffee is more valuable in the 
market than that of Demerara, and much of the difference 
is ascribed to the difference of soil. In Demerara there is less 
lime in the soil, and we see how much lime the coffee tree 


requires. 





*It is worthy of notice that, as regards potatoes and other ‘starch bearing tu- 
bers, if the soil be rich in nitrogen, so many cells are formed that the leaves can- 
not climinate s‘ arch sufficient to fill them, and the tuber becomes waxy. When 
the nitrogen is deficient the cells are few, but completely filled with starch. 
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By the use of manures containing nitrogen, we may, per- 
haps, obtain berries richer in caffeine than those from trees 


not so treated. 


The essential principle of the cacao is very similar to caf- 


feine in composition. 


It contains— 


CBTROM s 646.046 6s cevusbess Bbheae tedrseseccaciacccee 40:43 
nc 53. 6cccte saaes sonedge acecne 00s clnwdese: : ae 
Nitrogen............ oe eee rt Tete TT sees sécéecccs” Ge 
Oxygen.... ......--. Sais 00s bao cond tcucads cécces TET 

i 99.99 








The ashes of the tobacco (Havana) plant contain— 


Salts of potash and soda... -. ...---.ecceesseeeee--- 24,34 
Salts of lime and magnesia................-...+.---- 6744 
AOR gis oie 5 ocbnoide 04 cemntings Shenson cuctcccasceces. GD 


But further illustrations are not required of the principles 
sought to be impressed on the mind of the agriculturist. 
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Comparative view of the registered and enrolled tonnage of the United States. 
Years, Registered. Enrolled. Total. Registered Tonnage in 
| in whale | steam navi- 
fishery. gation. 
854,294 74 513,833 04 | 1,968,127 78 |.....scccceslececeesevecs 
800,759 63 | 571,458 85 | 1,372,218 53 |...........4)+ oasntmemies 
809, 724 70 590, 186 66 | 1,399,911 41 4,871 41 |..... eeevcee 
606,088 64 619,095 51 | 1,225,184 20 | 16,134 77 |......seeeee 
612,930 44 647,821 17 | 1,260,751 61 | 31,700 40 |...... 006. 
619,047 53 | 661,118 66 | 1,280,166 24] 35,391 44 |............ 
619,896 40 | 679,062 30 | 1,298,958 70 | 26,070 83 |............ 
628,150 41 | 696,548 71 | 1,324,699 17| 45,449 42 |........... 
639,920 76 696,644 87 | 1,336,565 68 | 39,918 13 24,879 03 
669,972 60 729,190 37 | 1,389,163 02 | 33,165 70 21,609 73 
700,787 08 | 722,323 69 | 1,423,110 77 | 35,379 24] 23,061 02 
737,978 15 796,212 68 | 1,534,190 83 | 41,757 32 34,058 75 
747,170 44| 873,437 34 | 1,620,607 78 | 45,653 21 | 40,197 55 
812,619 34 928,772 52'| 1,741,391 87 | 54,621 08 39,418 25 
650,142 88 | , 610,654 88 | 1,260,797 81 | 57,284.38 | 54,036 81 
576,675 33 615,311 10 | 1,191,776 43 | 38,911 82 64,471 74 
620,451 92 7,394 32 | 1,267,846 29 82,315 79 34,145 55 
686,989 77 752, 460 39 | 1,439,450 21 | 72,868 90,813 84 
750, 026 72 856, 123 22 | 1,606,149 94} 101,158 17 | 101,849 51 
857,438 42 901,468 67 | 1,758,907 14 | 108,060 14 | 122,815 02 
885, 821 60 939,118 49 | 1,824,940 14 | 97,64¢ 00 | 122,815 02 
897,774 51 984,328 14 | 1,832,102 65 | 144,680 50 | 145,556 39 
810,447 29 | 1,086,238 40 | 1,896,685 69 | 127,242 81 | 154,764 93 
822,591 86 | 1,173,047 89 | 1,995, 80 | 119,629 89 | 193,413 58 
834,244 54 | 1,262,234 97 | 2,096,478 81 | 131,845 25 | 204,938 04 
899, 764 76 | 1,280,999 35 | 2,180,764 16 | 136,926 64 , 339 
845,803 42 | 1,184,940 90 | 2,130,744 37 | 157,405 17 | 175,088 36 
| 975,358 74 | 1,117,031 90 | 2,092,390 69 | 151,612 74 | 229,661 15 
1,009,305 01 | 1,149,297 92 | 2,158,602 93 | 152,374 86 | 236,867 58 
4, 1, 068, 764 91 | 1,211,330 11 | 2,980,095 07 | 168,993 63 | 973,179 33 
BOND iis ccccccsvcc ccece 1,095,172 44 | 1,321,829 57 | 2,417,002 96 | 190,695 65 | 326,018 58 
Ti ccccc cose cccwsseses 1,130,286 49 | 1,431,798 32 | 2,562,084 81 | 189,980 16 | 347,893 02 
TORT . occ ccccccccess ssees| 1,241,312 92 | 1,597,732 80 | 2,839,045 77 | 193,858 72 | 404,841 59 
Skcaesonetde PE 1,980,886 85 | 1,793,155 00 | 3,154,041 85 | 192,179 90 | 427,891 03 
Pinassentachibbitenss 1,438,941 53 | 1,895,073 71 | 3,334,015 29 | 180,186 29 394 
1850... ..c06 cceeeeeesees| 1,585,711 22 | 1,949,743 O1 | 3,535,454 23 | 146,016 71 | 525,946 90 
I85L......css+ seseeceee| 15726,907 23 | 2,046,132 20 | 3,772,439 43 | 181,644 52 | 583,607 05 
1852 ...ececceseesseseess| 1,899,448 20 | 2,238,992 27 | 4,138,440 47 | 193,797 77 | 643,240 69 
1853... .ccecsseceesseeees| 2,103,674 20 | 2,303,336 23 | 4,407,010 43 | 193,203 44 | 514,097 87 
1854...0 cececccesesecees| 243d3,819 16 | 2,469,083 47 | 4, 902 63 | 181,901 02 | 676,607 12 
lidiscacstagtitn does 2,535,136 15 | 2,676,864 90 | 5,212,001 10 | 186,773 02 | 770,285 12 
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Statement of the quantity and value of goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855. 


























Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 
FREE OF DUTY. 

Ratadle, for breed. 2.6466 ccccocscece sbbbercespec|deundeenacun $103, 921 
Bullion— 

Sin 8< dha wns covece pibbingte st cénhoneendlséeses sPeee 404, 217 

BT 000 tile scodcxananehenes aed cidinedannieeenes See 139, 743 
Specie— 

ah 6k dios net aaeeeinaeeee oe sasé}scoeeeeaune 688, 585 

SP naaadc Cgéte ccdbes cecccd sheesh ones liscncacnaege 2, 427, 267 
Cabinets of coins, medals, and other antiquities.....|...--...---- 370 
Models of inventions and improvements in the arts...).----.------ 2, 220 
— Ra ae pounds...... | 25,203,884) 6,930, 986 
ands ddbbeiwss séavidécn scsbe> Otis.ictaess | 190, 764,259) 16,872, 929 
Copper— 

In plates, suited to the sheathing of vessels - me Sener eee 740, 223 

DAEs Midd idnpecasscne cneehwelninits leomcesesces 889, 207 
Cotton, unmanufactured.................- pounds. -| 2, 115, 367 131, 457 
Adhesive felt for sheathing vessels. ................ lewnwee cosces 16, 057 
Paintings and statuary of American artists.......... |enewne seneee 49,012 
Specimens of natural history, &c.........-........ |awwees sooees 8, 866 
OMNI, .ccidnc oce dhe eee ened Gupenecoosee |ewmone conees 903, 618 
Platina, unmanufactured...........-.. ..-- +--+ ---- leocecs cocces 40, 332 
pS OE ee ee | eowwne cowee- 108, 113 
Wearing “apparel of emigrants and citizens dying | 

cdg. tec os, anak been bibamwes tennes |Jacenes cocees 236, 534 
Old junk and oakum..........--. 2.2. -2-- c000 ees |nwcees cocces 20, 095 
Garden seeds, shrubs, trees, plants, &c.........--. [saenesceeeee 234, 401 
Articles, the produce of the United States, brought .----------- 

BOER .wccuns shoes was sected nian chadeunumeeda [odwocs voces 870, 073 
Re) TE EI RES pete OY Ce eG tons. 173, 961 459, 947 
Articles specially imported for philosophical societies, | 

colleges, and seminaries of learning, schools, &c...|.----- ------ 30, 224 
All other articles not subject to duty............... lewewes coceee 7, 782, 139 

ie nce candids Shas ae 40, 090, 336 
PAYING DUTIES AD VALOREM. 
Manufactures of wool— 
Piece goods, including wool and cotton. ......|------------ 9, 144, 861 
Shawls of wool, wool and cotton, silk, and silk 
and cotton.........--. +--+. eons nies cocs|eccoes socese 2, 240, 104 
NE 1 on a0 banacainsinnp ears uacese | atpenaee aie 1, 170, 642 
Hosiery and articles on frames.... .....-----|-s0--+----+- 1, 083, 957 
Worsted piece goods, including cotton and 
NEE poccce ptetkncrebennamtaneteda nn on}-24 ee cn sess 8, 590, 506 
Woollen and worsted yarn... 2... 2220 c200 len nnne coeeee 160, 599 
Manufactures, not specified. ........-...----|---<-+++---- 274,514 
Flannels......--..----+ see-e- cunning yards.. 356, 545 134, 811 
Baizes and bockings.....-......-.-. do...... 378, 457 97,578 
Carpeting— 
Wilton, Saxony, Aubusson, Brussels, Turkey, 
and treble-ingrained, Venetian and other 
NEE oh 00+ entncégees running yards..| 1,492,952) 1,327,707 
Tiet GRIND a cic ons 0s0e ncdes tines ates cocclesne onay.cnce 178, 870 
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Species of merchandise. | Quantity. Value. 
| 
Manufactures of cotton— | 
sea cectatncsccgnas shbess senies Lenciseebtinne $12, 563, 522 
i ecnittiniititien deoadiameene cove ane noone elidans 432,715 
Cords, gimps, and galloons...-.. ..-. .--.---+|+---0+ ee-n-- 128, 500 
Hosiery, and articles made on frames.......|..---- ---+--- 2, 055, 595 
Twist yarn and thread... 0.0 cecncs cece 220 leocces seenes 997, 673 
Hatters’ plush, of silk and cotton...-.. pncabslocccosananse 45, 08: 
Manufactures of, not specified. ......---. .---|----+---+-- 1, 534, 026 
Silk, and manufactures of silk— 
Piece goods. .... .-2--- weoe ce eens anne cccces |conces cocens 20, 069, 957 
Hosiery and articles made on frames...-......|.----+----+- 459, 093 
BOWIE GK. 222200 cw oncc cece cocece cocc ence |scwdns cocces 189, 220 
Oe a ee Pere 110, 586 
Maaufactures not specified ...... ...--- .--00+|----0+ e200: 3, 480, 716 
FROG nn cons cblipebbenses cose scccce: case cene|qccens cseces 9, 366 
TE ci cieainsaa iets ottbeanane coeces soamlsenbenonueae 742, 251 
BORE CIOS 0 oo ccic 06c ce cescce socccs cccclecscoescesas 56, 984 
Silk and worsted piece goods...... 0... 22-224 sen nes|seewne eeeeee 1, 133, 839 
Goats’ hair or mohair piece goods. .......--. ..--+-|---00+ ---0e- 240, 722 
Manufactures of flax— 
Linens, bleached or unbleached............-.|-.-.----«--- 7, 552, 865 
Hosiery and articles made on frames. ........|------------ 1,409 
Manufactures not specified. ...... 2... ..---+ |---- eee. ---- 1, 062, 891 
Manufactures of hemp— 
Ticklenburgs, osnaburgs, and burlaps...-.....|---..-..---- 52, 184 
ATUSINS BOS CROCE. 05:6 500 c0cces cvcnas poe e|-onsin enoses 185, 826 
Sail duck, Russia, Holland, and Ravens...pieces . 2, 367 11, 828 
Cotton bagging...-......-.-. running yards.. 120, 046 16, 991 
Clothing— 
ROOEY MAREGio9 ones 000 ccc secs codnss savcce|coce anne seve 388, 410 
DIICIIDSE DONE svc nk cbkeenn esc scdnddenne| vance mmeheene 1, 587, 252 
Laces— 
Thased,, nd teeta. cacane nooo ccns9s cnccleatecececets 318, 511 
Cotton insertings, trimmings, laces, braids, &c.!.....--..---. 767, 055 
Embroideries of wool, cotton, silk, and linen........|.....--- -.-- 3, 892, 749 
Floor-cloth, patent, painted, &c..... running yards... 15, 312 11, 221 
Oil cloth of all kinds..................... re 73,814 32, 261 
Lasting and mohair cloth, for shoes and buttons. ....|.........-.- 50, 109 
Gunny cloth and gunny bags.... ..---. -.02-- 2-2 22-| noes none eee 779, 387 
Matting, Chinese and other, of flags, &c.........---|-.-. .--.--- 242, 674 
Hats, caps, and bonnets, flats, braids, plaits, &c., of 
Leghorn, straw, chips, grass, &C...... 2.2... .2--|--02 e202 -0e- 1, 990, 195 
Manufactures of iron, and iron and steel— 
Muskets and rifles.............. number... 5, 661 28, 797 
Fire-arms not specified....--. 2.222. c20. ee-+|-eeees nee 659, 650 
OP IIINE, cancns pounesektbes s04éds cas Gneelscecas cena 5,701 
POUR Gadiocs cdabes< ccna dileess 65sanh peels nstbanbante 211, 604 
COEF vnc nda c cccesecscedévbae socnce sndnet|scseacaebwus 1, 822, 191 
Other manufactures and wares of, not specified .|........-.--- 4, 369, 232 
Cap or bonnet wire..--........-- pounds... 169, 387 5, 936 
Nails, spikes, tacks, &c....-...---- Bisccess 2, 121, 629 109, 670) 
CUNO GREER nos 0000 cancien omen occa do...... 17, 510, 799) 633, 674 
Mill-saws, cross-cut and pit-saws..number...-. 9, 804 28, 761 
Anchors, and parts thereof.......-. pounds....| 1,741,405 87, 076 
Anvils, and parts thereof...........- do...... 1, 194, 761 67, 495 
Iron— 
BO WEB. dccner ccnecessassoce cuss cwt..... 2, 338,216; 5,938,732 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 
el BN incs ncccce cctinttesdanies cwt..... 127, 639 $352, 236 
RD Giada 656660 ccceke eu pounds....| 15,774, 260 428, 300 
OES WE adsds ccbeas dcdtbetebnte Os cewes 32,650,041} 1,009, 138 
OR 6c dds incnde vaghte dada¥ead OWS. oc. 1,978,495) 1,979, 463 
Old and scrap iron................. Cece, 305, 989 249, 172 
GN saa i eddsds iccocdhins do......| 2,550,327) 4,993, 900 
Steel— 
Cast, shear, and German............ do...... 181,506; 1,737,406 
Pe a a eh Se G0. ccade 86, 286 855, 731 
Copper, and manufactures of copper— 
In pigs and bars, and old................... Lad one «gia 2, 227, 457 
Weick Sean catilge Susass 6360840004 ceded PEN ES 854 
iis dccectiesd cotkas (aadab ieee | soos cove cece 3, 947 
SOR RIIGs oiv.0 00s'ckcs cee cks ccdcoeeees occ dasbases 4, 536 
Manufactures of, not specified............... inne uielptehaias 154, 013 
Rods and bolts.................. pounds....! 3, 471 640 
Se GID GRENOB, cocines cnsacasess «3 ae 6, 243 1, 686 
Brass, and manufactures of brass— 
SR SONG, GD Clic 0a ccc diccnd bets Kacess lo dccdins oces 20,119 
Diiade > cdebde Séneks dhas Adhomenned dneclesdess subane 9,733 
Manufactures of, not specified. ..............|..+--- +e 228, 918 
Tin, and manufactures of tin— 
PR NGI OOROS Sidigns n2dbss amdddhis cad edeloces cece GAet 699, 720 
Be PERGEN GRE BROGU.. i ccscs.nddine cocganccesiance dees sade 3, 390, 114 
EE std died ce do MMM eneeed ties Shine deeedso~ 20, 320 
Manufactures of not specified........ 2... ...-|-22- -20- ee. 32, 260 
Lead, and manufactures of lead— 
Pig, bar, sheet, and old........... pounds....| 56,745,247) 2,556, 523 
GRE dn actusnerseesans ocencsospess Mvcacas 129, 134 5, 995 
PERO 00.6 cinis dds cece s20s secs senses Gen ase: 47,778 2, 671 
Manufactures of, not specified..... ...2.. 2... | 22. en00 wee. 974 
Pewter— 
in ékét Raped és bebe iacs, dake ebencpdnsss cleeshapbesets 10, 300 
Manufactures of, not specified............2--|.---0+ see 1,101 
Zine, and manufactures of zinc— 
BAD PGB. cdn's cine cecccs coos 050s cece coddcacefensess shepes 19, 846 
Pe MO ipneud cccned Sade dans onus base bee fedenee cehens 404, 081 
GIRS Sein i cvin bhsb dese dete bhbs tended eeesde cbebes 3, 797 
Spelter. .... 222 co. 0 coos cone conn cone cocces cowwes|eocccs coccee 252, 873 
Manufactures of gold and silver— 
Epaulets, wings, laces, galloons, tresses, tassels, 
SG, ~ sth ae Kuba RahS 6ESROR000d bees Hern EEas dees 35, 115 
ne We NEE ME cdon cscaoees code b20+ cssetahosceucd hee 13, 170 
Jewelry, real or imitations of. ....... 2... 222+ |seeees e-eee- 492, 359 
GONE, Bi cnn c cancun dbp ams Hons 055355 FESS S EER # Ode cee eee 4, 320 
SUED cctiesd tess Dade noes seas pR00RE OMe Soden 155, 360 
Manufactures of, not specified.....-.. .... 2... ).----- see: 63, 129 
Giaaliats GGG E Rc cena dacs cabs 0650 dene hisses liesece Madese 1, 223 
CRORE. dcne vibSint np ss coWns> 020008 damage cans sess fiuasetbogess 69, 258 
CNIS 6 din wawincssd beabes sbabsd bheed<fissecebocecs 12, 405 
WRGIION, ORE POPNS OF, 50.000 oidd tecees basse casascclcccccs escces 3, 651, 187 
WEGERINS BORG. os 000k ccc ass ocds ccense csns dégssdjoccecs cwcces 94, 499 
Pins, in packs or otherwise. ........ 2.222. e222 eene|eeeees coeee- 33, 415 
Buttons— 
BN eEs cd cisce ccnc cdg tna 66sadl fads potbbopaatbscntes 25, 449 
All other, and button moulds, ....... 2... .22-|eeeees cones: 611, 044 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity. | Value. 
Glass, and manufactures of glass— | 
WOE, << kcend sacdddstecus cones dees 65as |ewcwee socees $437, 859 
Paintings on glass, porcelain, and colored. .... labiees senses 11, 834 
PEE Prins dndeds be cede badecd sesecs |teeeee eeeeee 396, 550 
Manufactures of, not specified. .............. | oscccs cocces 81,116 
BEL GOD. cc ccc ddesccdbkiekheuesceunes | -siedieteceee 95, 832 
PUM... cuscsnemepaedene eke ins ledaueraeoutt 157, 063 
WORGE GEUOUEM.. 000 pane waveov dsee gross....| 11, 464 25, 170 
MOC noise suuacecudescusthse bods OR cass 22, 308 133, 798 
Demijohns.... .... 220. soo. o--- number....| 67, 860 15, 066 
Window glass, broad, crown and cylinder..sq. ft.| 20, 852, 737 599, 999 
Paper, and manufactures of paper— 
Papert, WEUting. «oa 0c bo0d dccccc coccesscuses |oweces coces- 261, 769 
GROMER PAPO »< dscc deeded véndse seo sise isenhboeeche- 232 
Playing cards ...........:....--- packs..... 189, 745 17, 229 
Papier maché, articles and wares of.......... lewd cone pees 29, 548 
Paget ROREE, 22.0 conddieccesdus besccccceslénsancee Sees 277, 226 
Paper boxes and fancy boxes...... 2.222. 2...) ces coos cee 29, 346 
Paper and manufactures of paper, not specified......|..........-. 137, 374 
PG COURT ia o> ccaduCodavicvumes ddtbet vcee sega duct shes 10, 042 
NE. oo 05s idnscs sé gice Scuwed sone Oust obcdtenes Beas babe 5, 356 
Priated books, magazines, &c.— 
Bh MIN ove s Shc owewpbud cucede acas code lvebass Somber 602, 917 
BR CR MIRON evict cnvces cctit Ghee éccedefotscks becban 168, 473 
Periodicals and illustrated newspapers. ...... 655be ahoaee 21, 902 
Periodicals and other works in the course of | 
oe en leodude suenbe 129 
ING. ng 653.30 S50. ccann se dewade esses Seah aebe AREY SSS 191, 363 
Mathematical instruments. .................-.-..-- bpidSesddaus 74, 989 
PD IREREUNOTOE, . 2.002 cboeus svedeetbbbesse couc | Mdiede badass 556, 168 
ROOTS ONO. 5.5 hae s sc ecdbdei sees bec Skbacedscees 133, 309 
Te We PD NORE a a dn ie ss Cece e Sedsieess Seca linaacs cccce. 20, 792 
Leather, and manufactures of leather— 
Tanned, bend, sole, and upper...-. pounds....| 2,947,977) 1,252, 369 
Skins, tanned and dressed.......... dozen.... 79, 016 436, 031 
RRM 502 nne ines besenvnnen duudes Oi cews 14, 762 68, 496 
Boots and shoes. ...... .....--.+--- pairs.... 65, 283 90, 813 
Gloves for men, women, and children..do...... 194, 173 986, 225 
Manufactures of leather, not specified ........|...---...-.. 235, 926 
Wares— 
China, porcelain, earthen, and stone.......... CER ee ee, ¥ 3, 717, 670 
PW MtOE EE GE. . caw wes onde 004k vbdbes Soon bees canvas widens 196, 551 
JOPONNOE . 6 ccces cowccs occ conses coccce cons Neecec sacsee 37, 542 
DUI. dc 00 covet sccacdGheees occennssed lddSes< tecves 32, 948 
ERPOT OIRDOE BAGO, 2a cin cens 00ssas bkG bas ossbedicsbiscace ecaces 5, 033 
REIUGe GE DONOR WIRD. .cncicnns 025s uebSSS b04d40 cbislowcees sacnee 7, 860 
Saddlery — 
Common tinned or japanned.... ...... 2.20. |s20- eeee eee 116, 184 
Plated, brass, or polished steel..............|...+--.----- 221, 355 
Furs— 
CiaGraeted on the GMs asin 66s Niwa sien ceases | ceweideat Sees 497, 368 
Hatters’ furs, dressed or undressed, not on the 
GBA, oe thd pone. tibia sébe tide badd ddds sdddbucbadd steven 906, 210 
SN Ne Ne PN So on ae hed bes Rabons case lickbds ccectn 84, 685 
POMS GE DNB. sass Soo hase Cesc seaedslidsees tocies 23, 071 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 

Manufactures of wood— 

Cabinet and household furniture...........-.|..---..----- $48, 705 

Cedar, mahogany. rose and satin wood........|...--.------ 25, 021 

WEGbhaase0c 00s cose cracneng-dtvececedmaensennial 132, 658 

Odher mameinotures Of. 2.000 coca stedncse ncsabascee coaces 670, 051 
Wood, unmanufactured— 

Cedar, grenadilla, mahogany, rose and satin...|........-.-. 558, 781 

deca 46 2d4s cncmetthhe peewbeknmmeyteece open anilt 45, 459 

Firewood and other, not specified............|.--.-------- 592, 224 

Dpe-Wend, 0 Gileks cng cons s6bs cons cccese levecenes cons 792, 947 
Bark of the cork tree— 

COGN, «0040 dass baun cece cont tens nee cnengtibaconswonsst 267, 324 

Unmanufactared 2.2... cccccs cccccs coc csnclcocccecscess 17, 388 
Ivory— 

Mamrateteres 66 .000c co cnce se0ces cocece cocelsscuss cendne 22, 332 

EE ne ae Te 343, 707 
Marble— 

Mamufhotares Of. 1000 cece. cece. cocc cose codecs [seseun secces 26, 055 

DONENNE, c noo cove cnztnnnnes doce ccen Poemsnanined 232, 385 
BOTT CRORES. senesccoosee coco cocese need seccoe cesileeetabnbhens 67,754 
QeIOR VE... 00000 sn ccc cece scvece cedens b50s coed [esse cece cece 26, 983 
EE BERET... occcke ten cednenent enccsbamnal>snbbsenenet 189, 260 
inok lead pencils. 2.00 cccces csce cate coos veccscleose cece cnc 77, 756 
CAGE 000 DEN, ciicninws om pxtibed sheds cacessnsestonpeatinnsin 126, 372 
BN SIE BNO, 5000 605-4 60600 prea cacecs covsreiannes aneeeel 8, 048, 015 
Boots and shoes, other than leather .......- pairs.... 23, 417 12, 520 
India rubber— 

BEMSUNTES OF. cccnccccee céve séoves segeed}coak duke 66s 43, 720 

inc niiwe avoasscocnes coed sins stich mieten 1, 660, 141 
Hair— 

PGRBONIGD GE. dace c cccacs caccns codcceceeosusbiiess 85, 803 

SPIEINEINNAE, canane cocescushuss congignenlesobunabenat 545 851 
Geral SIGE. cnnwns cence mans cessed sitegs cence shecleoesas connate 41,590 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sun-shades, of silk and other|...--... neawle 94,073 
Unmanufactured articles— 

Flaxseed or linseed.........--..- bushels.... 1, 102,545) 1,009,381 

Angora, Thibet, and other goat’s hair or mo- 

DE cneditebdwesnnbauanniiiel pounds.... 65, 369 16, 832 

OE ations sinks cqdnenenetinahtcnt y ees 18,534,415} 2,072,139 
Wines, in casks— 

DOTNET 2cnnce cose covess scges gallons.... 5, 563 2, 506 

DI thdiiinsined cnaced napa mes } OPE 71,912 46, 445 

Sherry and St. Lucar.............-- ichabs 383, 398 208,414 

Wd tiiaah the tastes uinecsotews Pivesees 186, 460 97, 987 

SE sda anne teroce sceddbenes Ticesinae 1, 371, 400 440, 631 

Teneriffe and other Canary.....-...- Bvcccee 26, 617 6, 699 

Fayal and other Azores............. , ae 43,714 19, 234 

Sicily and other Mediterranean...... Dacoues 197, 700 65, 359 

Austria and other of Germany.....-.. GO .asens 22, 919 9, 628 

Red wines, not enumerated......... "ean 1, 513, 942 457, 479 

White wines, not enumerated....... GBs tied 846, 104 286, 696 
Wines, in bottles— 

ED 6dc00 us cccuce conce + ---.d0zen..... 375 2, 547 

RRIRTERS. ccncss ccencs contive-sous Pixsnccss 157,717 909, 922 

binges sepass cenecs gensiencers BDicecnt 875 3, 344 

ED «: Ce geatiqnss cogeencwnent sees do.....- 7, 080, 25, 915 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 
Wendl sec scvtdeones 4604640 4Ris dozen .... 6, 286 $11, 667 
GEO, Aes vewince cesses eseudeseer @0.<06:- 136, 831 232,776 
BE Grins Se nae 06 6ths ceee bane e  erer 159, 520 290, 081 
Foreign distilled spirits— 
DUNNE v6 a.div's Scvnce sodbe8 eoee--gallons....| 1,024,497; 1,479,362 
PPM, cccdccecgvahessenenent _ 1, 190, 642 575, 560 
From other materials...........--- EOicssns 397, 572 151, 378 
Conmbigltiidire's ose cc vadsphis onss nabs do...... 39, 178 53, 186 
Beer, ale, and porter— 
BR COUN E scike vintoeccbbhes shaneaas do...--- 481, 934 194, 765 
Ee BORED. . ccc sewers netk 6640 sucuer GPs i0esi 798, 183 557, 808 
BO b cbidhodidhs s cctnsacecd sbéseese0tee Bissccs 437, 159 138, 189 
PND da bs Kbinek wone coencdbesdseedess BPs issse 26, 385,593) 3,502,370 
Oil and bone of foreign fishing— 
Spermaceti...... ...... .026 cece cee do.....-. 450 353 
Whale and other fish............... OOsss4s< 103, 394 36, 297 
WheORS 2.2.00 cocccesahs seosess pounds.... 35, 945 14, 937 
Oil— 
COs Bh GRMN. nc ccs ss cccs sddsds gallons.... 126, 478 88, 646 
Olive, in bottles,.............--.- dozen..... 192, 383 316, 154 
CREE piwinc'c cccwss coats conde gallons..... 38, 716 25, 425 
CARNE ocicns 600006 o6bb bsss Se6E Se do...--. 1, 243, 035 776, 097 
Rapeseed and hempseed.....---...-. do..---- 45, 381 26, 658 
POD. di bes ten cescedsthdddes< séés Wigisa 767, 784 295, 211 
Neats’ foot and other animal........ BOsdedcc 5, 284 2, 899 
a Oia: 2nd npiaal 656s Fab EE Anas 56 PTs Lh Kes cod 117, 250 
Tea and coffee, from places cther than that of their 
production, &c., &c.— 
TD codes cde 6cce ccsnttonhaagns pounds..... 129, 213 43, 013 
Caio cencce cong teen dune ae ee 714, 398 67, 471 
Gis cibce 6888 b06é necesy thee ines Pere ere ee 2, 427, 707 127, 899 
Sugar— 
DOREE cise 005d duds ecetens saedes + BOsenses 468, 307,442) 14, 418, 887 
White, clayed or powdered......... do..---- 5, 241, 272 241, 569 
COOy. diks 500 - cence soouie éeee ogee do....-. 207, 990 13, 091 
Loaf and other refined.........-... Ds cecee 74, 371 8, 949 
Syrup of sugar cane..........------ do...... 53, 143 2,798 
Fruits— 
MODAN ES 53 no gj ce cewskees séeedes Oiiooess 3, 716, 251 250, 316 
GION ness scan cece skew squnbute DPciness J, 626, 070 94, 389 
WOUNDS ois vo bics scab nccnesdeaneetss BPs - ses 759, 797 64, 568 
PRG and ncc co ccce chad eseenuaee'’ OP caves 1, 379, 264 50, 957 
PD cncwcccccs secees cubes: sdeawie Oicdces 2, 850, 529 111, 638 
BIONG dite cdde s00 psenwasess abeuee i canned 1, 124, 257 17, 671 
abales 5655 < 6c 20000 eblisnss caewee Ose seus 21, 183,339} 1,064,243 
Oranges, lemons, and limes........... ..-++.|.----++----- 818, 576 
Other green fruit... ... 0... cecece cove cocwes leccccecccces 144, 431 
Pease VOR TUG. «650 cater is Sees écés vaceestawtetadece- 138, 794 
NE india snes ocn4 week eheteesens pounds... 7, 802, 675 243, 027 
Spices— 
Bia ihtk dl doce cosepekkecdeee shee do...... 48, 235 25, 107 
WUtMne ge a2 20. coc cee caccee ccccess do..---- 506, 845 283, 886 
CE v0 ocd ncce gphkcbauanasas do....-- 52, 096 14, 552 
ClOVOB . «2220 voce cece code sees eses c= do...... 722, 174 53, 972 
Pepper, black....-. 2... .200+e000-- do...--. 3, 470, 229 183, 112 
Pepper, red..... 000 eecccccces coee do...... 187, 197 10, 010 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity. Value. 
Pa kvccic cone ontece scounnes pounds....| 2,931, 386 $225, 286 
GENRES i Wiiaiatih 60 van coce con eeeh "eee 1, 413, 438 176, 336 
GEE; Bias wats once ctine tbe SEE: 28, 503) 668 
Ginger, in root...... 0... eeenee eee G0. cescax 1, 362, 235) 39, 721 
Oamphor, crude: ..... ccc. cccccces cones iiseses 193, 909) 29, 564 
Candles— 
Wax and spermaceti..............-do....-- 18, 818 6, 315 
ACTING Win cikbs 00 0e song pecans see vccsau 63, 972 14, 467 
CROGRS. 42000 sewesddooces caswencecccess BB .cnsee 1, 526, 942 146, 269 
Soap, perfumed... ... 2.222. eee connees GRacencs 228, 237 23, 729 
Other than perfumed...........-..--- Pevters | 2,973, 430 175, 150 
TE cece ccdubeldshe doce 06eegathanense a 53, 445 3,777 
Beam c odo n 256s code odes ccccesbeacees @0 cee 44, 387 2, 034 
ATTOW-TO06... 2 onc ccccns cocees ccccce cece ss G0. neous 93, 591 13, 410 
BRGQDOE <i. oon cbvnliccctins 2006 once conbcone €0.ce0e. 1, 485, 209 97, 658 
BRAD BG cainion 44h Miobineude ovee otbasans Bice |” 103, 608 9,294 
Bhaef andl poth «24 .sitic cove cece caccccncces a 158, 397 6, 194 
Hams and other bacon. .......--......--- — a | 75, 216 9, 411 
BNE nc. con ccidibetibids cone cosnenseenge BP ecece- 507, 847 315, 113 
Saltpetre— 
BOBS oid Fadi snc cone congiwsigib es OPsnense 25, 205, 332} 1, 066, 204 
Refined, or partly refined..........- OPenene- 118, 405 7,573 
Tabs 0 o 0nd btiend ccs cece cece coke cece €0.2 200% | 1, 322, 726 853, 335 
Woad or pastel .... ...22. 2222s eee enn ee GB cuoas 5, 586 220 
CREE: ccs cbc 05 cb voce dank nkeGinnese Ecéonne 377, 867 294, 419 
MAREE 5200 ccccce ccccccee cece voce sceces do...... | 10,652, 548 851, 979 
Gums— : 
Arabic, Senegal, &c............-2-- Siaetas 4, 929, 437 £26, 206 
Gcher QSUHURs 2604 cnc. cece cccennsess pn | 4, 7$9,725 486, 891 
Borax....----0 cecnes sse0 coon coe sons cece do...... 647, 478 121, 853 
Copperas. ....--..--- 2 eos conces cone coos do...... 381,731 3,594 
VRRTER cs cock cblbece connec egeésooces OD .chanst 90, 735 20, 156 
Brimstone— 
Crude ...<c<-. Sie dcieatina seston tin OP «dines | 24,763, 263 204, 123 
TROTIOG 3. Sbiis cs coccce csndieesetoones 0. «usin 467, 042 9, 100 
Chloride of lime, or bleaching powder.....do...... | 9,932,510 241, 636 
Soda ash .... .2.00--c0e coce cone coeecnees do......| 46,660, 962 869, 953 
AE nce nian comedthes cinutonne ahabel | “SA | 2, 627, 505) 31, 014 
GRRE BOE. « 0.0.40 gdb p60 0000 cone onssqnne do......| 7,423, 569 169, 234 
Barilla... 222. casccscccece cocccs cece cscs BBcdcce. 4, 382, 804 32, 313 
Sulphate of barytes.... .... .....--+++ «++. ae | 5, 985, 585 42, 467 
Acids, acetic, &6...... ..ee0e c20e cone enee do...... 599, 529 #8, 764 
elke 62s <dunens aque cenntiqardneas satis 
Wine Or Memes << ccc cneccs segs cece tn. dietin 181, 233) 14, 375 
GE iindn enon secedocnns cocadesese es 8, 766 170 
Sulphate of quinine.....-......-..----- ounces..... 80, 822 154, 693 
Liquorice—rovt. .... .--+++ ---00+ seeees pounds... 607, 596 12, 739 
F800 .0nc cusnennbednes Abana | NOEFSE 2, 858, 716) 287, 075 
Bark— 
Peruvian or quilla...........---- pounds..... 1, 952, 742 411,197 
NOE . cine eS gecces caphie odde seek ee 31, 654 3, 851 
Ivory and bone black............--.-.-+-- G8 .2050- 1, 100 27 
Opts ce 200s. scinwen coos + cece cece ssness GPisins 111, 229; 407, 683 
Gina dbs coccse ntsc vedic coce scvce cass cece do...... 121, 832 33, 209 
Gunpowder... 02 .scenes ence cence cece cces do...... 21,363 5, 307 
BIDUR fas cncastdsedndcc-cococcce sage o9e0 do....-. 247,811) 4, 532 
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Species of merchandise. Quantity, Value. 
Tobacco—Unmanufactured....,........- pounds... 4, 363, 104 $614, 076 
GUE connor bce. qecaguhammederenees 22, 359 4,729 
CABBIE. 55... covnnes enue nagdineed beh innece 376,019 3,438, 997 
Manufactured, other than snuff and cigars. lbs. 139, 950 21, 867 
Paints—Dry ochre..........-----..--- pounds..... 1,778,714 15, 317 
Red and white lead..........-..... Bivdeees 2, 319, 099 134, 885 
Whiting and Paris white............ Gicen 9, 549, 650 40,779 
TARBIRE 200 wcccccce coc cones cocces coe do...... 243, 618 12, 051 
GEE BONE Sah pndevvaceecdw ces cede neue Biseness 480, 807 36, 578 
Cordage—Tarred and cables.........-... jullie sind 1, 746, 750 134, 486 
TE hes cope cabndoesecaunetes Gecsitve 589, 624 52, 638 
Twine and seines.... .... 2.2 cee. cece sees do....-. 792, 437 55, 704 
Hemp, unmanufactured..............-... cwt. .... 19, 217 112, 763 
Manilla, sun, and other hemp of India, &c..do.-..... 285,090} 2,045, 653 
Jute, Sisal grass, coir, &c..............--d0...... 93, 806 295, 162 
Codilla or tow of hemp or flax............do...... 3, 043 19, 503 
Flax, unmanufactured...................d0...... 28, 961 286, 809 
Rags of all kinds............-...-...-.pounds.....| 40,013,516) 1, 225, 151 
Ssidn «ean FOG hO 00 00.00 ebndn'os otins saben id 12, 926,234) 1,718,980 
eh ch kbaanioe se cock erhescuewns tcneines 34 287, 408 903, 067 
Breadstuffs—W heat. .................-bushels..... 1,012,132) 1, 456, 180 
ECS ensss ot. scveceeed ptsabee woes 155, 782 121, 687 
BO oo weWabinss cons ccs cnscbs eneewe eee 42, 381 32, 601 
PNG ob aBbéenticccaccdéidues cosmos Pissane 49, 051 19, 148 
Wrens BOGE sé oc cnc sddnsianas coos cwt...... 505,751; 1,982,694 
FO MOM 56 ccsees adscclssekce cves ae 198 587 
Cat moh. oc ccsescicccoce cc csccce cwt..... 3, 647 8, 844 
erie, Pree | Pera bushels.... 516, 241 222, 314 
Fish, dried, smoked, or pickled— 
Dried or smoked. ...........-+---- cwt..... 111,913 265, 934 
EA PPP et ee ee barrels... . 6, 316 85, 796 
PPOOROOED, os accsocccsitsncsiscapace eee 80, 990 432, 431 
Herrings and shad.........--...... a 46, 902 129, 938 
BE Othe ic cnc cecccs cccecesicovces Diocese 26, 050 86, 231 
Value of merchandise not enumerated in the pre- 
ceding abstraet— 
At 5 per CONG... 222. ceccecreecnne cocces cece [socccs cocces 1, 108, 468 
10 per COME... 020. coccsoces cececs cove cocwes|socccs cocncs 375, 925 
15 per COMNt. 2... coccreccces once cowcee cocces|socens cocees 19, 057 
BO POE CON. os cocked cn cees cscgtioe ence aces |scdbes ceeds 3, 477, 187 
25 POF CONG... 22. .eeeeee coerce soceens cowees|sonceecceees 164, 725 
SO POP COU. 2.000. cece decscescceses case cece looccse ceases 1, 872, 020 
40 per CONt.. 22.2... ccneseccnes cocece cocces|sccces socces 367, 234 
Pepin Guthes «2 oi. ocd vnpee cnecs evvelscocssawodes 221, 378, 184 
FIO 6 GG wine vviécnd SUabbenboos thccleesnapunedie 40, 090, 336 
TR. anak spate cee ecth edeemce cons |sactiae vtese. 261, 468, 520 
By amount to be deducted from the account of allow- | 
ances made for deficiencies in settling invoices, 
which were not closed when the quarterly returns | 
pedadd babes 85, 560 


| 
were transmitted ...... ...20- 22-200 cence coeees 
| 


WEE. 2deccn onde ctsbgdaweddas tent 





261, 382, 960 
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Summary statement of the value of the exports of the growth, produce, and manufac- 
ture of the United States, during the year ending June 30, 1855. 

















PRODUCT OF THE SEA. Rye, oats, and other 

Fisheries— small grain and pulse. $238,976 
Oil, spermaceti.....-... $1,593, 832 Biscuit or ship bread... 657, 783 
Oil, whale and other fish. 486, 505 PORMOCS. .cccensdncsade 203, 416 
Whalebone.......--..- 781, 680 Apples .... 00 recce,n0s0'c 107, 643 
Spermaceti.....-.-..-.. 45, 411 Onions... ... .--00 «++ 64, 496 
Spermaceti candles. .... 136, 463 We cence «cccmnte nace 1,717, 953 
Fith, dried and smoked. 379, 892 — 
Fish, pickled.......... 94,111 23, 651, 362 

3, 516, 894 | Cotton...........--..... 88, 143, 844 
A | Tobacco .... coccne cocnce 14, 712, 458 
PRODUCT OF THE FOREST. Hemp....--------+++---+ 121, 320 

Wood— Other agricultural products— 

Staves and heading.... . 1, 922, 238 Flax seed......--- ++. 6, 016 
SIOD. dd dee occcns oe 143, 362 Clover seed............ 13, 570 
Boards, plank and scant- Brown sugar..........+ 286, 408 

| th TER 2,544,065 | Hops..........-..---. 1, 310, 720 
Hewn timber.......... 306, 643 __ 
Oaken lumber...--.. .-- 677, 659 1,616,714 
Oak bark and other dye. 99, 168 Se 
All manufactures of wood 3, 683, 420 MANUFACTURES. 

Naval stores— Refined sugar...-....---- 26, 463 
Tar and pitch.......... et er re ee 69, 905 
Rosin and turpentine.... 1,761,428 | Chocolate ..........----- 2,771 
Ashes, pot and pearl.... 448,499 | Spirits from grain....-... 384, 144 
Ginseng ....--....:---. 19,796 | Spirits from molasses. .... 1, 448, 280 
Skins and furs......... 709, 531 | Spirits from other materials 101, 836 

——— | Molasses ...........--... 189, 830 
12, 603, 837 | Vinegar..........-0- ««- 17, 281 
———— | Beer, ale, porter, and cider, 

PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE 1. CAGED. coccnsgeoser 18, 603 

Of animals— Beer, ale, porter, and cider, 
a 2, 600, 547 in bottles............ 26, 466 
TO cccce ccccoccccoe 1,508, 40G | RARE Gilec oc wtamioccics 49, 580 
Sey eee 361, 982 | Spirits of turpentine...... 1, 137, 152 
Horned cattle.......... 84,680 | Household furniture....-. 803, 960 
Ry tent 418, 723 | Coaches and parts, and rail- 

, MOROOSS.. 2-2... ccccee : 514, 979 road cars and parts... 290, 525 
Pork, (pickled)........ 4, 390, 034 | Hats of fur or silk........ 140, 692 
Hams and bacon.....-.- 3, 195,978 | Hats of palm leaf........ 37, 222 
Di this esis dnwhasuge 4,018,016 | Saddlery ................ 64, 886 
bh nes 6eee seecces 27,802 | Trunks and valises....... 35, 203 
BIGGS. 22.02 cc cccccceess 2,192 | Adamantine and other can- 

Peat takbide doce 108, 484 DOG sting wicetnd stusine 699, 141 
BENB  c cc cesccceccscce SS, 420 | Beap.... 2.0. ccsce voces s 412, 208 
Sheep ........20- seceee 18, 837 | Snuff ...... 2.2220 ccccces 14, 038 
—— | Tobacco, (manufactured). 1,486, 075 

17, 178, 080 | Gunpowder ............. 356, 051 

———_—— | Leather................. 288, 867 

Vegetable food— Boots and shoes.......... 763, 539 
0 a 1, 329, 246 | Cables and cordage....... 315, 267 
Peete ee. «Fe eee eee 156, 879 
Indian corn............ Bey Oe 6 EOD ine enw ddwane danse 14, 298 
Indian meal ........... 1,237, 122 | Iron, pig............ coe 23, 060 
Rye meal............-- 236, 248 RE omens 10, 189 
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Int, Fis nnee c0ne 000 $255, 188 | Paper and stationery...... $185, 637 
Castings of......-.. 306,439 | Paints and varnish........ 163, 096 
All other manufac- Jewelry, real and mock... 17, 883 
tures of.......... 3, 158,596 | Gold and silver leaf, and 
Copper and brass, and man- gold leaf (manufactures 
ufactures of............ 690, 766 WEP Séeb Slee cescacatnnd 9,051 
Drugs and medicines...... 788,114 | Glass .........-.....---. 204, 679 
——_——_ | Tin....--............-.- 14, 279 
15, 083,514 | Pewter and lead.......... 5, 233 
———— | Marble and stone........ 168, 546 
Cotton piece goods— Artificial flowers......... 4, 160 
Printed or colored..... 2,613,655 | Bricks and lime.......... 57, 393 
White, other thanduck.. 2,793,910 | India rubber boots and shoes 686, 769 
DOE is cicade seve Fr aston 113, 366 | In diarubber, all other man- 
All other manufactures of 336, 250 ufactures of........... 722, 338 
Hemp—cloth and thread .. 2,506 | Lard oil......... ge senses 82, 945 
Bags and other Ol cake....000cccccs coos 739, 589 
manufactures of. 34, 002 
Wearing apparel......... 223, 801 9, 668, 823 
Earthen and stone ware... 32, 119 reese mn 
Combs and buttons. ...... Pe er 637, 006 
Brushes of all kinds...... 5G BOS f BOP sntcinccicuddescnccece 190, 793 
Billiard tables and appa- Gold and silver coin...... 19, 842, 423 
PE Sita phe ccs - cecsce 4,916 | Gold and silver bullion.... 34, 114, 995 
Umbrellas and parasols... 8,441 | Quicksilver............... 806, 119 
Morocco and leather not Articles not enumerated— 
sold by the pound...... 36, 045 Manufactured....... - 3,274, 843 
Fire engines......-..-.-- - 14,829 Raw produce........ 1, 545, 518 
Printing presses and type. 36, 405 =a 
Musical instruments.... .. 106, 857 Total.......... 246, 708, 553 
Books and maps.......... 207, 218 —————— 








Recapitulation of the tonnage of the United States, June 30, 1855. 








Tons & 95ths 
The registered vessels employed in the foreign trade on the 30th 
PING, BEG 6.00 nnn co cen cats stbeubs Sctchondeeces coccse csccces 2,535,136 15 
The enrolled vessels employed in the coasting trade on the 30th 
JUNC, 1855 cc ccee coves secs coeccncs coneee ccccce 2,491,108 00 
The licensed vessels under twenty tons employed in 
the coasting trade on the 30th June, 1855......... 52,147 08 
2,543,255 08 
The enrolled vessels employed in the cod fishery on 
the B0Gh June, 1GBG 26 6s dcheddeidwdecosseess ccc 102,927 67 
The enrolled vessels employed in the mackerel fishery 
on the Sith June, 1855... 2. cccwos ccccce ceccce 21,624 89 
The enrolled vessels employed in the whale fishery on 
OER SU, SOUR cccun caoncibebined damadd coos 70 23 
The licensed vessels under twenty tons employed in 
the cod fishery on the 30th June, 1855........... 8,986 93 
133,609 82 


Total eeeweneeece COSTS COTE ORE e meee ew ene oneceee 5,212,001 10 


The registered tonnage employed in the whale fishery on the 30th 
June, 1855; ... 2202 eeeees cone wanes conc secseccccececesseeees 186,778 02 


4 
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§ 95ths. 
The registered tonnage employed other than in the whale fishery 
On Che SOG FaRR BOOS ccc cis b ckRScs cocces ciusecosdeuaeamest 2,348,358 13 
2,535,136 15 
The aggregate amount of the tonnage of the United States on the ————=———— 
30th June, 1855... 2... coccee cocees cee woe 6555 Seccce cone soso - 5,212,001 10 
Whereof— —S=—s 
Permanent registered tonnage.......----+ .--. 1,957,705 83 
Temporary registered tonnage ............---- 577,430 27 
Total registered tonnage .. ....222 2220 ee0e eeeee one 2,535,136 15 
Permanent enrolled tonnage.... ....-.---.---- 2,602,499 42 
Temporary enrolled tonnage........-.---.---- 13,231 42 
Total enrolled tonnage .-..-.. 22+ .--- ence coos scene 2,615,730 84 
Licensed tonnage under twenty tons employed in 
the coasting trade....-- ......-----.----- 52,147 08 
Lincensed tonnage under twenty tons employed 
Bh Che COE RANGEE occ cccnss ccccdildadseces 8,986 93 
Total licensed tonnage under twenty tons ............. 61,134 06 


Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage there were employed on the— 
Coasting trade 
Cod fishery 
Mackerel fishery 
Whale fishery 


Of the registered tonnage, amounting, as above stated, to 
2,535,136 15, there were employed in steam navigation 
Of the enrolled tonnage, amounting, as above stated, to 
2,615,730 84, there were employed in steam navigation. ... 


Total steam tonnage 
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Statement of the value of foreign exports from the port of Mobile for 
and for the first six months in 1855. 











5,212,001 10 


2,491,108 00 
102,927 67 
21,624 89 

70 23 


2,615,730 84 








115,045 46 





655,339 61 


770,285 12 


the year 1854, 





Ist Qr.—In American vessels. .... ..---- ceccee onee cone $4, 031, 188 
In Foreign vessels ....... 200+ e-2-- coos one 4, 314, 813 
——$8, 346, 001 
2p Qr.—In American vessels........ ...2.--02+ coe ens 1, 563, 680 
Im Foreign vestelt..coses csesee coccce ccc cee 1, 920, 698 
—— 3, 484, 378 
3p Qr.—In American vessels,....... .....++-++ «+ eeoee 1,125, 312 
Th BORSR FO cone ces cc dass bandge choses 1, 835, 575 
—— 1,960, 887 
47u Qr.—In American vessels....--.. ..2-+- ene0 coe ones 1, 766, 116 
In Foreign vessels. ..,... 2222 coccee caccee cost 394, 839 
—_——. 2, 160, 955 
Total value foreign exports in 1854....... .... - 220-20 eoee snes woes 15, 952, 221 
“ “ TBBB. .cccce cove cccccce cocccscccccse 14,242, 078 





Daily Advertiser Annual Report. 
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First siz months in 1855. 


Ist Qz.—In American vessels..........----- onpecseene $3, 341, 016 

In Foreign vessels. .... 2.22 coos coee cone cocece 1, 594, 174 
——_——-$4, 935, 190 

2p Qr.—In American vesselé...... ...- .-02 eeenes ooeee 4, 441, 190 

WR POTC VOORRic steed ccna pccepues 0850 exes 772, 343 
——_—_ 5, 213, 533 


Total first six months in 1855.2... 2... 2.00 cone «cece cence seeee 10, 148,723 





Statement of the value of imports and duties at this port for the year 1854, and for 
the first and second quarters of 1855. 

















1854. Total. Duty. 
Ist Qx.—Imports, dutiable................---- $118, 981 $30, 188 50 
« as $00 .ccndsabedmeaes ceccenen 185, 53] 
———$304, 512 
2p Qr.—lImports, dutiable.............--.---- 232, 802 70,581 51 
sad ad 1950. nde snbbbbns Akan < dane 25, 282 
———. 258, 084 
3p Qae.—Imports, dutiable ..........-..-----+ 229, 522 68, 232 50 
« ad WO xn. ons qateccsnabne cove 380 
—_——. 229, 602 
4ru Qr.—Imports, dutiable ..... 2... 020 -eeeee 53, 296 15, 870 95 
“ « ih, <ccucummndmieaub dene 44, 128 
—— _ 97, 424 
Re Bee IBGE. ccc once ganuaivnsds psshseebsace ened 889,622 184,873 46 
© cecnqs ccneas ceadgbbte vecwedcius enad 785,759 161,364 85 
1855. | ——— | 
Ist Qna.—Imports, dutiable .........-.---- 113, 222 30,922 15 
“ “ ee kitockeeabbinedcose 102, 876 
216, 098 
2p Qr.—Imports, dutiable.......-....--- evece 31,108 7,046 10 
“ “ eee sneuentnen cane 45, 887 
——_ 76, 990 
Total for 1855, first six months ...... ...--...--..-- 293,088 37,968 25 


Monthly range of prices of cotton in Mobile for sixteen years. 





Season of— | Decem. | Janu’ry.| Feb’ry.| March.| April. | May. Average 








for seas’n 
1839-40.......| 944 94| 8 a@ 84) 74a 74| 7 @ 74/1740 74| 74a 74| 88a 8B 
1840-41.......| 84al04| 84a11g} 7 a124| 9hal2 | 10 @124| Oal2}] Sgallé 
1841-42.......| 78a &%| 7hal04| 74al0 | 7 al0 | 7 alOS| 7 al04| 74a10 
1842-43.......| 5§a 78) 5ga 74) 5ha 8 | 4ha 7h) Sha 78| Sha 8h] 5ga 8 
1843—44.......| 78a 94| 7$al0 | 74a10 | Gga 94) 5ga 83) 5a 8 64a 83 
1844-45.......| 4 @ 58) 34a 6 | 3§a 6§| 4fa 74) 5 a7 | 5a 6h) 4ha 64 
1845-46.......| 6ja 8%) 6 a 84) 6 a 84/ 64a 9 | Gha 8h) 5§a 73) Gha Bh 
1846—47.......| 84ali | 93a12 | 9 al3 | Bdall¥| 94all4| 94al2 9 allg 
1847—48.......| 64a 73| 6 @ 73| 6 @ 73| 6 @ 7H) 44a 7 | 4464) Sha 7h 
1848-49.......| 44a 6 | 5a7 | 5ha7 | Sa 7 | Sha 7 | Sha 74) 5 a7 


1849-50.......| 94all | 10 @l24| 10Zal24z| 104012 | 104012 | 11 a124| 10 al 
1850-51.......| 124@134| 11j@134| 7 @l3 | 640114) 8 all4| 54a 95] 8§al2 
1851-52.......| 6 @ 84| Gha 8h| 64a 84| 64a 83| Cha 9 | 6 al04| Gha 94 
1852-53.......| 74a 93| 74all | 6 al0$| 6 al03| G4al1}| G4all4| 740114 
1853-54.......| 74al04| 74al04| 6 al0$| 6 al0$| 5hal0G| 54a 94| GRal0 
1854-55.......| 44a 98| 4 @ 94] 3ha 94] 49a 94| SGal0 | 7 all | 5gal04 
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Recapitulation of the foregoing table. 
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Years. 


Great Britain. 


‘otal 
Total 

States ports. 
Grand total 


























139, 756 | 2, 962 
SM SE RTT 125,858 | 21,661| 3,915 | 151,434 | 86,610 | 938,044 























THE BLACK RACE IN NORTH AMERICA; WHY WAS THEIR INTRODUCTION 
PERMITTED? 


CONCLUDED. 


In our next number we shalt not fail to express a strong dissent from many of 
the views of the writer, as they will develop themselves. We regret that some 
typographical blemishes are pointed out too late to be corrected; the word 
“thousand” was omitted after “five hundred,” on page 7, of part 1. Froma 
note received from the author, we extract the following : 

“The essay is naturally divisible into teoo parts: the first, attempts to justify 
the past; the second, suggests the probable, or rather possible, future destiny 
of these people. I desired the whole to appear in a single number; but the 
former part having been extended beyond my expectation, the latter, at the instance 
of the editor, was somewhat abridged and compressed. As a consequence, I fear 
I have, in a few passages, so expressed myself as to be liable to misconstruction. 
In my haste I may have so written as that some readers will suppose, that what 
I believe will certainly come to pass, at some future era, will shortly be commenced. 
I have never had any such expectation. Slavery is now, and will for a long time to 
come remain, @ moral and political necessity to the South. The alteration of a 
few phrases, and the addftion of a brief note, (both of which have been done,) 
will, I hope, correct any such erroneous impression. I know that many south- 
ern men will dissent from this part of my views, even in their modified forms; and 
should you, sir, be one of the number, there is nothing to prevent your giving 
- expression to such dissent in your editorial character. 

‘The two parts of the argument are, however, easily separated. Let each stand 
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on its own merits. If the first part were not sufficient to show my loyalty to 
the South, I may say, in addition, that I am myself a slaveholder, as were al 
my American fathers before me, and that, unless misfortune vvertakes me, I ex- 
pect to remain such.” 

In publishing the concluding pages of this paper from the Southern Literary 
Messenger, it is scarcely necessary for the editor to say, that he dissents entirely 
from all of its reasonings upon the subject of the negro’s removal, and has on 
frequent occasions maintained the contrary in the pages of the Review. It will 
do no harm, however, to hear the opinions even of those who radically differ from 
us ; the correction goes hand in hand. 


Here then is our answer to the lamentable outery which 
has been repeated until some of the timid or short-sighted 
among ourselves have been stunned into acquiescence, if not 
into belief. Has the labor of the slave, directed as it was 
by our fathers, converted our country into a wilderness? 
But for that labor it would have remained the wilderness 
they found it. Have the men of the South wasted the herit- 
age of posterity? It was for posterity that they labored, 
and with such signal success, in rescuing from the grasp of - 
despotism, a land which is destined to be the fitting home of 
liberty. 

But of all the States, Virginia it is that has longest borne, 
and in largest measure, the brunt of this opprobrious charge. 
Often has she been compared to the thriftless prodigal, who 
having spent his store, is compelled to abandon his paternal 
home and seek subsistence in a foreignclime. A juster type 
of her early conduct would be the Roman daughter who fed 
her aged sire from her own bosom. In later days she has 
been the pelican who has opened her breast and warmed her 
suffering offspring with her heart’s best blood ; the affectionate 
parent who has kept herself poor, that her children might 
present a respectable appearance in the world. She has lost 
and suffered much; for her course has ever been one of self- 
sacrifice when it might have been that of self-aggrandize- 
ment. She gave up an empire to the confederacy which she 
might have justly retained. She cut off the fairest part of 
her remaining territory at the instance of her daughter who 
wished ‘‘to set up for herself.’’ When hailed as ‘‘ the 
mother of States,’’ it was by no unmeaning title, for where 
in all the West can we go without finding herchildren. Year 
after year have her sons gone out from her, each one carrying 
with him his labor, his skill, and his capital, to secure and 
enrich other lands ; but she gave them up cheerfully at the 
call of a Higher Power. While yet a colony, her eastert 
domain, the valley included, was already ensured to posterity. 
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She then seemed willing to postpone the settlement of her 
trans-Alleghany possessions, that she might send her army 
of occupation to Kentucky, while other detachments have 
hastened to the assistance of South Carolina and Georgia in 
colonizing their own vacant territory, or in completing their 

ortion of the great general task imposed on the South At- 
antic States. 

There was a time when her state, if truly given, would 
have presented some of the darker shades of the pictvre ; the 
fringes of her garment torn, the gloss worn from many a 
fold, but never disrobed to nakedness ; her aspect still hope- 
ful and determined, toiling on, suffering much, but able and 
ready to endure yet more for those she loved. There was 
a time when, had the sons of those western pioneers returned 
to our eastern border and traversed the scenes hallowed by 
the footsteps of their sires, and made classical by their deeds, 
they would have been saddened by the change. Some natu- 
ral tears they might have dropt when they looked around 
and learned that the very traditions of a heroic race were 
fading there where they had arisen and flourished, or better 
preserves in the land of their adoption to which they have 

een transferred. But had the latent though true cause of 
the altered landscape been duly considered, they might have 
been reassured. The past was inevitable, but the future 
had a better day in store The general good was more than 
that of the mother of States. It had cost her much, but it was 
worth all and more than she had paid. In her worst estate, 
enough was left for republican plainness and simplicity. 
Sufficient of her sons adhered to her, to secure the conquests 
previously made, and retrieve her sinking fortunes. 

And we rejoice to add, that the wounds received by her in 
this prolonged warfare were superficial and not immedicable. 
The exhaustion was but partial, and having proceeded to a 
certain point was arrested. Whatever the former despon- 
dency, we may now declare with confidence that very, very 
little of her soil has been injured past recovery. To restore 
the waste lands of any country has generally been a work 
of time—with all the assistance to be obtained from skill and 
capital. Of the second, there was but little among us; and 
so much of the third as we possessed was reserved for objects 
whose claims were then thought to be more urgent. But 
this at length was recognised as our great material interest, 
and in the same proportion did it receive the attention of 
our wisest and best patriots. Remedies for our most aggra- 
vated symptoms were earnestly sought, and have been dis- 
covered and applied with the most encouraging success. The 
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process of regeneration, having long since commenced, has 
continued steadily to advance,'and, as we hope, never more to 
recede, Agriculture is now an honorable and honored, a 
profitable, nay, a scientific pursuit. In a few short years 
the traces of old wounds will have been removed, and the 
general face of the country made to smile as it never did 
before. And it is but justice to add, that if slavery has 
verily been the cause of the former mischief, it has labored 
with equal fidelity and diligence in its repair. 

With the revival in this department, new life has been 
infused into every other interest. The tide of emigration 
from her borders has been measurably stayed, and the sons 
of Virginia have learned that their first duty is owing to 
their mother. Our ancient cities and towns have been en- 
larged and embellished, and new ones have arisen; the facili- 
ties of communication between those and the country have 
been liberally encouraged, and the architecture of both town 
and country has improved in a corresponding degree. The 
cause of education has not lagged behind. While Virginia 
is second to but one other State in the number of her colleges, ° 
the standard of instruction in those of the highest grade 
and the number of pupils to whom it is imparted both indi- 
cate the public appreciation of its importance. Our most 
distinguished jurists and statesmen had ever received their 
training at home ; but to these may now be added our soldiers, 
physicians, clergy, professors, and preceptors generally. And 
indications are not wanting that they have begun to recog- 
nise their obligation to add their quota to the rising litera- 
ture and science of our country. In fine, as all the great 
plans and arrangements embraced in this general movement 
of society in Virginia, and the South seems to contemplate 
permanence as well as progression, we may hope that the 
ERA OF PEACE has commenced throughout this grand division 
of the Union. 

If we have drawn out our particular line of argument at 
greater length and endeavored to fortify it by a variety of 
illustrations, it was rather because of its novelty and that it 
seemed to require a fuller development. It is not that we 
are unaware of the many considerations which have been so 
forcibly urged by others* in vindication of the South for her 





* The elaborate essays of President Dew and Chancellor Harper, the letters of 
Governor Hammond, and various papers by different writers in the Southern 
Review and other periodicals in this quarter, have done much to enlighten the 
public mind, and to reassure the men of the South. Of the “ Sociology” of Mr. 
Fitzhugh, the present writer cannot as yet speak from personal knowledge 
Several gentlemen of the North also, individuals of enlarged and liberal views 
have come forward at the calls of patriotism and justice, and have dared to stem 
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maintenance of this institution ; for in most of them we fully 
concur. Thus it had so often said that slavery was a sin in 
the eye of God, and those who should have known better 
and taught the people accordingly, had so long assumed an 
apologetic or deprecatory tone, that many over-sensitive 
persons were frighted from their property, and either re- 
nounced their right to such property, or fled from its neigh- 
borhood. More recently the sacred oracles have been care- 
fully examined with reference to this very question, and it 
has been demonstrated that a just interpretation of their 
contents warrants no such inference.* Certain political 
enthusiasts, hurried away with the Gallic cry of ‘“‘ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,’’ and taking these words in their 
extremest literal sense, have carried out their principles in 
a similar manner. If such cases are less frequent now, it is 
because a stern experience has shown both the folly and 
cruelty of their course. 

Indeed, ethno'ogy, and the unerring instincts of the white 
man, had settled this question by anticipation. Two races 
so essentially different in character, intellect, habits, tastes, 
cannot occupy the same territory as equals. The inferior 
caste must be in snbjection to the higher. And it is better 
for the former that it should be so. While in slavery his 
condition will compare favorably with that of the least op- 
pressed peasantry of Europe, nay, with that of the operatives 
and other laborers of the Northern States. As a slave he is 
exempted from the peculiar burdens incident to a season of 
public war; and in time of peace he is for the most part 
well fed, comfortably housed and clothed, employed in a 
regular though moderate work when in health and strength, 
and properly cared for in infancy, sickness, and age. Public 
opinion, the law of the land, and the interest of the owner 





the tide of obloquy which fanatical prejudice has long directed against their 
southern brethren. We instance Mr. Paulding, of New York, and Mr. Campbell, 
of Philadelphia, who, in his volume entitled “ Negromania,” has strongly presented 
the ethnological argument and fortified it with a host of the highest scientific 
authorities. To these we may add the name of Dr. Adams, of Boston, who has 
very recently had the magnanimity to renounce his cherished prejudice and recant 
his errors when convinced of them by actual observations and calm inquiry. 


* Dr. Fuller has done well, and Dr. Fletcher’s (of Louisiana,) thorough ex- 
amination of the ethical and scriptural questions was specially needed for the 
learned. But the Rev. Thornton Stringfellow, of Virginia, has also surveyed the 
subject from the same stand-point. Within the brief compass of a tract, and in 
a style adapted to all readers, he has presented an argument which we believe to 
be irrefutable by the most ingenious. His work was necessarily critical in some 
degree. But well and nobly has it been done, and for it he merits the thanks of 
the entire South. Why has it not been stereotyped and a copy placed in the 
hands of every man in the country who is willing to abide by the decisions of 
Holy Writ? 
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alike require this. Where it is othewise, the cases are ex- 
ceptional, and so prove the rule. Are the children of slaves 
separated from their parents? So are those of the whites, 
and not more frequently in the one case than theother. We 
have heard much of the horrors of the ‘‘ middle passage’ 
since the attempts forcibly to suppress the African trade, and 
fthe waste of human life by the oppressive exactions of 
nglish, French, Spanish, and Portuguese masters of gener- 
ations past. Supposing there were no exaggeration in these 
statements, we are unscathed by them. During the time in 
which Africans were brought directly to these colonies, and 
up to its close, the physical wants of the negroes were at- 
tended to in their transit, and as between their former and 
latter condition the exchange in almost every instance was 
for them a happy one. Throughout the entire white popu- 
lation of the South, there is probably neither a kidnapper, 
nor the descendant of akidnapper. Can the men of the North 
say as much? The black population of the same region, 
all numerous as they are, are the descendants of perhaps 
not more than 2 or 300,000 native Africans.* Now, although- 
the forest fell before them, and they raised new subjects of 
profitable commerce, their rapid and steady increase evinces 
the general humanity oftheir treatment. As compared with 
the Africans, they have been both civilized and Christianized, 
and have progressed as fast, perhaps, if not as far, as the 
black race is capable of advancing. When the condition of 
the slave is compared with that of the free black in his vi- 
cinity, no eye-witness can fail to perceive the superiority of 
the former. Yet such is the vis inertie—the incorrigible 
sloth of the man of either class—such his propensity to sen- 
sual gratification, and to pilfering or illicit trade as the means 
of its indulgence, that their mutual contact is found to be 
injurious to both. In cities, where a more efficient police 
can be maintained, and where, until lately, there was a con- 
stant demand for their services, the exceptions were nume- 
rous ; butin the country the result has been wholly different. 
This is no conjectural statement, nor is our conclusion 
drawn from small number of instances. Very many slaves 
have been manumitted by many masters at different times, 
singly and in large numbers.¢ The best slaves have been 





* The writer has no exact statistics at band, and writes from memory; but he 
supposes the larger number to be a liberal estimate. 

t That this kind of philanthropy and generosity had not been confined to the 
Northern States we know; that much had been done in this way at the South, 
' though quietly and without ostentation, we have ever believed ; but the following 
statement which lately appeared in one of the religious papers of this city, will 
probably take some of our readers as much by surprise as it did ourselves. The 
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generally selected as the subjects of experiment. While 
circumstances have been otherwise favorable, neighboring 
roprietors have been disposed to promote a happy iépue. 
ut one event—/failure, comparative or entire—has attended 
them all. Degeneracy appeared either immediately or in 
the next succeeding progeny. Idleness and vice, disease and 
want, have sooner or later dogged the heels of the free black 
throughout the Southern States. However benevolent the 
intentions, then, of their former owners, experience has shown 
that what was designed as a boon has proved a curse to them 
and their posterity. So clearly is this so, that legislatures 
have been compelled, in self-defence, to restrain the privileges 
of emancipation, except on condition of transporting the 
subjects beyond the borders of their respective States. 

It thus appears that those who advocate the expediency of 
liberating these people with the privilege of remaining in the 
same community, can take no encouragement from the past. 
To send them to the free States or to Canada, is little or no 
better. They are there in a climate less adapted to their con- 
stitution and mode of life; are still in a state of hopeless 
social and political inferiority; are subjected in the battle of 
life to fierce competition with the whites, which, becoming 
more intense with the increase of the latter, must end in the 
black man’s going to the wall; and when it shall have become 
necessary to transport them to another region—for to this 
complexion it must come at last—they will be at a greater 
distance from their ultimate place of destination. Indeed, if 
the view which we have here labored to establish be correct, 
masters, who are considerate in their humanity, should not 
desire this privilege. The isolated efforts of single individ- 
uals can do but little at best towards the removal of evil, if 
such it be. Their only effect may be to render those who 
remain more valuable. But he who liberates a slave—which 
in general is but another name for releasing him from all use- 
ful work—retards the completion of the task assigned to his 
race,and thereby postpones any great national or State effort 
for their removal from our soil. Such movement only can be 
efficient. It must, moreover, be voluntary, and cannot be 
hastened by ignoring the settled principles of political econ- 
omy and the laws of supply anddemand. Better, far better, 
it is for the black man and his posterity that he should con- 


Rev. Dr. Stiles, of the Southern Aid Society, states that the people of the South 











have expended more to emancipate slaves than the religious community in the 
whole country has for all the benevolent objects besides. The South has emanci- 
pated slaves at a cost and sacrifice to themselves of $125,000,000 ; while the con- 


tribution to all benevolent objects have not been more than one-fifth part of this 
amount. 
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tinue in his present relation, and bide his and their time. ‘The 
incessant and partially successful efforts of their pseudo- 
friends to seduce them from their allegiance, and promote their 
escape, must exasperate their owners, increase their vigilance 
for the future, and may occasion the withdrawal of many lit- 
tle privileges which the master would otherwise cheerfully 
accord to them. We know that there are a few political and 
religious enthusiasts in the extreme party at the North, who 
have sometimes talked of terminating it by violence. Any 
such attempt, whether by emissaries commissioned to incite 
them to rebellion, or by incendiary publications, could only 
end in injury, if not in disaster, to the slave. The South has 
heretofore found it easy to protect herself against all such 
futile efforts. But should they chance to be more successful 
in future, the first serious outbreak would lead to a speedy 
settlement of the slave question ; and thereafter, perchance, 
— raising of others which it might not be so easy to 
solve. 

From the view which has now been taken of our condition 
and prospects, it appears that we have abundant reason to be 
thankful for the past, and a future full of hope, unless we 
wantonly sacrifice our advantages and inflict a wound on our 
own prosperity. If we look abroad, what is the present state 
of that great cause which, as we verily believe, has remotely 
led to the occupation and improvement of these wilds? We 
find that the commercial sceptre which Portugal and Spain 
won from Italy has long since passed, first to Holland and 
then to England, both Protestant nations and measurably 
free. We see the connexion between Portugal and her great 
colonies in India and America wholly severed, and that once 
gallant people sunk in paralysis and well-nigh ‘‘perishing 
in their own corruption.’’ ‘A day of fearful retribution has 
also come over the once proud monarchy of Spain.’’ She 
has been successively stripped of her conquests in the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, Northern Africa, of her colonies in the 
West Indies (Cuba only excepted) and on this continent; 
and the whole Peninsula reduced to a state of weakness and 
insignificance which has rendered her contemptible in the 
eyes of those who once trembled at her frown. The Papal 
church in France and several States of Germany has been 
made to disgorge much of her iniquitous gains, and it now 
holds the rest at the good pleasure of the State of which she 
is an humble dependant. While we write, the world has 
been astonished at learning that the same process is going on 
even in Spain and Italy! Nay, the very Pope himself has, 
within these few years, been compelled to fly from the seat of 
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his power; and histhrone, at the present hour, and for years 
past, has only been sustained by foreign bayonets. We see 
the governments of Europe generally staggering under a load 
of debt—debt contracted in the vain endeavor to stifle the 
rising spirit of freedom among the people. We say in vain, 
for the people are still sullen and discontented with their con- 
dition, and ever and anon we have seen upheavings of the 
masses in efforts to throw off their intolerable burdens— 
efforts, we believe, to be again and again renewed, until they 
have succeeded in recovering the most essential part of that 
which they have lost, the rest to follow in due order as the 

show themselves worthy of its enjoyment. : 

For the phenomenon of a nation in this western world, 
great, peacefu!, prosperous, and free, must be viewed with an 
ever-increasing interest. Such a people is like a city set on 
a hill that cannot be hid. The spectacle must beget a feeling 
of emulation, a desire to follow so successful an example as far 
as the circumstances of older communities will permit. The 
least result for which we venture to hope is, that a new spirit 
may animate their governments, until the most glaring abuses 
and heaviest burdens shall have been removed, and only such 
retained as are incident to human nature in its present fallen 
state. 

But in contrasting our happier lot with that of nations that 
are still rode by kings, and nobles, and priests, with their 
standing armies of soldiery or police—all of whom have for- 
gotten their mission, or have failed to fulfil it—let us not 
forget those by whose agency our blessings were procured. 
Neither should we omit to repel the malicious assaults of those 
who would depreciate their character and labors, but rather 
let us continue to falsify their predictions as heretofore. Well 
do we remember the taunts of the foreign journals which so 
long traded in defamation of us and our institutions—taunts 
in which the spleen was even more visible than the wit. Who 
reads an American book? once asked the Edinburg Review. 
‘¢What have we to learn about government,’’ said Black- 
wood, ‘from a people who have done nothing but chop down 
forests for centuries?’? “A nation of bores,’’ says trans- 
cendental Carlyle. The first question has been long since 
answered. For the second, the down-trodden people of Eu- 
rope are like in time to learn from our example a lesson which 
may be less palatable to their rulers and blind guides than 
eer to themselves. And not improbable it is that these 

ores may continue to torture them in future rather worse 
than in the past. The task in which our fathers engaged 
was to outward appearances humble but necessary; attended 
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with no eclat, but encountered with a dutiful and persistent 
spirit. And well for us that it was so; that they were will- 
ing to make haste slowly, and to anticipate the duties of an 
after age. Well for us that they ‘‘put their pedigree, such 
as it was, in their pockets, and were content to be plain folk ;’’ 
that their talk was of bullocks and swine; that they plied 
the axe, the hoe, and the harrow; that they planted tobacco, 
sowed rice, and more recently grew cotton aad the rest. These 
were the deep and strong foundations which they laid, and 
we have entered into their labors. Nor, as the sequel has 
proved, was this all that they did or learnt. They stooped 
but to conquer. All honor, then, to the original ‘‘ log-rollers,’’ 
whatever we may think of their political successors in our day. 
In one sense we have all been pioneers. But we, the heirs 
and successors of those who tamed the wilderness, have 
reached a position from which we can look back on the whole 
course of our history, to mark the tendency of their useful 
and meritorious labors, and forward to the duties which lie 
before us, for the consummation of which the toil of other 
generations will be required. 

In approaching the conclusion of our present inquiry, we 
come finally to consider what some will regard as its most 
interesting phase—the future of slavery and probable destiny 
of this race. In our anxiety to justify the past we find that 
we have already been betrayed into a length of dissertation 
which must have taxed the patience of our readers. We 
must therefore content ourselves with a sketch of our views 
on this head, and of the reasons which have led to our con- 
clusion; reserving a more detailed exposition for a future 
occasion and perhaps for other hands. Our outline, however, 
shall be sufficiently distinct to enable the reader to supply 
the missing traits of the picture when he shall have once 
apprehended our purpose. 

It was intimated, in the beginning, that while contemplat- 
ing the future of slavery, we do not now indulge in the fear- 
ful forebodings by which others are oppressed; but that we 
felt at liberty to cherish more hopeful views as being both 
possible and legitimate. Its unfavorable effects on the soil 
and physical aspect of our country, we have seen, are neither 
necessary nor permanent, only incidental to the earlier 
stages of its employment; and that slavery can be used to 
heal the wounds itself has inflicted. Whatthen? And is it 
therefore to be perpetuated, or continued for an indefinite 
future? If this were desirable, it is not possible. 

One of the effects of American slavery has been to place 
its subjects generally in circumstances of so much comfort 
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and so to narrow for them the path of duty, that the pro- 
viding for the maintenance of their offspring occasions them 
no uneasiness of mind, this being the care of the master 
alone. The moral and prudential considerations which so 
frequently prevent the white man from incurring the respon- 
sibilities ae family do not operate with them. Yielding 
then to their natural instincts, their increase has been greater 
than that of the whites; and of this augmentation of number 
there is no preventive which can be conscientiously employed 
by a Christian people. As yet, and for a long time to come, 
our own country may furnish sufficient useful and profitable 
employment for this increase. But to this, of course, there 
must be a limit; and if no vent for this surplus be found, the 
relation which has heretofore been fruitful in benefits to both 
parties will become an unmitigated curse. The alternatives 
then to be presented must be obvious to the slightest reflec- 
tion. This vent must be perpetual, so as to keep pace with 
the increase; or the entire race must be extirpated; or the 
field must be surrendered to them by the whites; or the 
slaves must be peaceably removed when their work is done. 

But one of these courses can be conceived of as at all ad- 
missible. "Who would embark his all, and for life, in a vessel 
so unseaworthy as to require a perpetual plying of pumps to 
prevent submersion? Who would take up his residence on 
the sides of a pregnant volcano, whose explosion, at an hour 
unforseen, must desolate the whole surrounding region, cov- 
ering it with ashes and lava? But can the time ever arrive 
when all the white families of the South shall be prepared to 
abandon, without a struggle, the homes endeared to them by 
so many considerations? In our hearts we cannot believe it. 
We are not willing that a problem, which has engaged the 
anxious deliberations of so many patriot statesmen, the hopes 
of the philanthropist, and the prayers of a Christian nation, 
shall be abandoned as insoluble. Providence, we are per- 
suaded, intends better things for us, and will yet open the 
way and provide the means. Sooner or later, however, the 
difficulty must be met and grappled with. And better for 
us it is, and for them, that our plans should be early formed 
and determined on, and timely provision made for all its 
probable exigencies. 

And can so large a number of persons as the blacks, who 
will then cover this region, be removed from our midst with- 
out convulsion and disaster? Will not the mass be too un- 
wicldy for our strength? The removal of it entire—as we 
shall presently see—will not be necessary. But if it were, 
we are not prepared to say what would be impossible to the 
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abilities of the future. Many an enterprize, once thought 
visionary, has proved to be entireiy feasible with the im- 
proved appliances of the present day, and may be still more 
facilitated by those to be added in coming generations. 

History records, for our encouragement, many migrations 
of entire races and displacements of nations. We cannot 
now pause to describe at length the successive inundations 
which, on the old continent, have flowed from the far east to 
the west; or from the ‘‘ populous north’’ to the fertile and 
attractive plains of the south. To one who is versed in the 
annals of the Old World, the bare suggestion will call up a 
long line of moving panoramas. The very names of Tartars 
and Mongols; of Huns and Avars; of Turks, Saracens, and 
Moors; of Gauls, Cimbri, and Teutons; Goths, Vandals, and 
Franks; of Saxons, Danes, and Northmen, may show us 
something of what is possible, when whole nations are ani- 
mated by the same spirit, possessed with a fixed idea, and 
moved, as it were, by a single impulse. These grand pro- 
cessions which have shaken the solid earth, presenting an 
aspect almost wholly military, are, however, less germane to 
our purpose than certain less noisy though not less signifi- 
cant events of our own times; albeit these latter were more 
voluntary and less organized in appearance. Look to the 
clearing of the Scottish Highlands; to the recent Irish 
Exodus; to the multitudes of immigrants to this country from 
the British isles; from Germany and France. Look to Aus- 
tralia, to Texas, California, Wisconsin, lowa—nations, as it 
were, born in a day; and surely all doubt of the possibility 
of our task must vanish; especially when we consider that 
the millions who have so lately changed their places of abode, 
have done so without cost to their respective governments. 

But our aspirations are not to be limited by these as pre- 
cedents. There are favorable circumstances in our own case 
which make it one sui generis. 

And, first, it is an encouraging fact that slavery has 
ceased in several of the northern States where it formerly ex- 
isted, and has also been excluded by law from those of the 
northwest and the Territories on our Pacific shore. That tt 
has been steadily drifting from north to south, we likewise 
know, and that this has been occasioned by laws of trade, as 
inevitable in their operation as those of Nature herself. To- 
bacco was more profitable than the products of the North, as 
raised by this kind of labor, and Virginia, in consequence, 
has received a large accession of slaves from that quarter. 
Cotton, in this respect, has at length taken precedence of 
tobacco, and accordingly multitudes of slaves, with or with- 
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out their masters, have been transferred from Virginia and 
North Carolina to the southwest. The fresh and richer lands 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana would better repay 
their labor, and have therefore attracted many from South 
Carolina and Georgia. Sugar, as well as cotton, it was dis- 
covered, could be grown in parts of Louisiana and Texas, 
and they, in their turn, have made heavy drafts on the 
slavery of States farther north and east. The agriculture of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee is annually assuming a 
character which will render the amount of slave labor re- 
quired for its purposes less and less. Indeed we have heard 
it surmised that, but for the impolitic interference of others 
in our municipal concerns, each of those States would ere 
this have taken incipient steps towards a prospective eman- 
cipation; so that another generation might have seen the 
Roanoke and the Cumberland mountains as the northern 
boundary of this institution, instead of the Potomac and the 
Ohio, as now. However that may be, the general tendency 
of things cannot be mistaken, and the steady operation of 
causes now in action must result in their gathering in still 
greater numbers on the northern and western shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

But if in this we should be mistaken, when the proper time 
arrives, they will still be within convenient reach of the 
coast. Such of our rivers emptying into the Atlantic and 
the Gulf, including the Mississippi and its branches, as are 
navigable by steam, already afford to large districts the 
facilities required. And these, together with the railroads in 
operation or projected, will, within a few years, place every 
eglored man in the land within three days’ journey of some 
port of embarkation, and at a moderate cost. When we 
reflect that the transfer of slaves to our southwest was for 
many years conducted by caravan and encampment, on foot, 
and often athwart the course of the larger streams—a method 
tardy, laborious, fatiguing, and expensive, which yet did not 
arrest the movement—it will at once appear that a great 
obstruction has been removed from our future path. 

And whither shall they go when they are once at sea? 
Shall they turn their prows towards their fatherland? In 
Africa, we doubt not, there is ample space for them all, with- 
out crowding those who are already there, if all would do 
their duty and cultivate peace; a climate which limits their 
natural wants, and a soil that, under proper culture, would 
leave nothing to be desired. But who will ensure their con- 
tinuance in the habits of order, industry, and loyalty acquired 
under the dominion and guidance of the white man? The 
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experiments in Hayti, Jamaica, Guiana, do not warrant the 
belief that the black man is yet prepared for self-government ; 
and the climate of Africa, so well adapted to his constitution, 
is fatal to that of the white man. So far as now appears, 
indeed, the entire region is spell-bound as against the latter. 
If Africa, then, is ever to be civilized, it must be by her own 
sons, and these must first have been trained in other lands, 
with which they shall continue to maintain relations of inter- 
course, or under other auspices than are now apparent to a 
stranger who visits her shores. 

Long, then, may Lrserra flourish as the home and refuge 
of the best of the free blacks of America, and the asylum of 
others to be hereafter liberated as the reward of faithful ser- 
vice, or on any other just consideration. Long may she 
serve as the model and exemplar to surrounding tribes, 
exciting them to emulation by the contrast of their own 
wretched condition with that of men of their own color, who 
were trained for freedom by having learned obedience to law 
and order under American masters. Ardently do we desire that 
she may assist in arresting the manifold evils by which those 
shores have been so long desolated, and become a fountain of 
light and civilization and Christianity to all that darkened 
coast. More than this we do not now expect. There was a 
time when we anticipated more; but a sober sense of things 
has taught us to limit our hopes. Long have we watched 
this experiment, which seemed to promise all the more fairly, 
that we wished it entire success. But more than once has it 
been nearly overwhelmed by the too rapid influx of subjects 
but ill-fitted to meet the duties of their new position. It is 
with reluctance that we have come to the conclusion, that 
were a tithe of the increase of the slaves of the United States, 
in their present average mental and moral condition, dis- 
charged on Liberia, a speedy return to barbarism would be 
the inevitable result. Such a consummation might be stayed 
by the substitution of a despotism for their present form of 
government. But unless the colony were adopted by our 
confederacy, and subjected to a regimen with almost discre- 
tionary powers, they might refuse all further accession to 
their numbers from this quarter. While, therefore, we shall 
be duly thankful for any assistance which may be afforded 
by this or any other locality on that continent, we must look 
for permanent relief in another direction. 

It is a law of ethnology, and as such a/law of nature which 
is but another name for an ordinance of God, that To THE 
DARK RACES OF MEN BELONG THE TROPICAL REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 
The Caucasian may overrun them with his arms; may subject 
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their inhabitants for a time to his sway; may use them for 
his purposes; but for carrying out those purposes they are 
indispensable. There will they ever be found. Sedent, 
sedebuntque in wternum. The invader may make a solitude 
aud call it peace. Effete races may be extinguished or fade 
away before the advance of more vigorous tribes; but the 
stamp of color in deeper or lessening shades is on those who 
return to occupy the vacant scene, and remains indelible, 
We have heard it said that no European, whatever his pre- 
vious opinions, or however energetic his temperament, could 
reside five years in British India without yielding his assent 
to two positions: first, that a tropic sun will enervate the 
stoutest white man and indispose him for the labors of the 
field; and, secondly, that democratic equality for all men, 
without distinction, is simply impossible. If our general 
proposition be well founded, it is true now, whatever it may 
become five hundred or a thousand years hence in the general 
progress of human nature. It is true not only of Africa and 
Asia, but also of America. What then? 

In the course of our present essay we have often had occa- 
sion to refer to our great western valley, traversed from north 
to south by a single river, whose waters in their course visit 
shores ever of marvellous fertility, but whose products vary in 
appearance, or are distinguished in kind, with their nearness 
to the sun. That this region was essential to our strength 
and respectability as a nation—how it has been acquired and 
settled, and the consequences of its possession—these things 
have been the burden of our discourse. But there is in an- 
other part of this continent another valley, more uniform in 
climate; of equal, perhaps wider, extent; of stupendous fer- 
tility; its system of navigable streams without a parallel on 
earth: Tue VALLEY oF THE AMAZON is capable of maintaining 
its hundreds of millions! But are they there! a few scat- 
tered and dwindling tribes of natives, a few roaming bands 
of gauchos, a few groups of planters, shepherds, herdsmen, 
and miners, here and there dot its broad surface, and the 
wilderness darkened with forests or covered with the rank 
grass of the Pampas. The shores of the great river become 
more elevated as we ascend from its mouth to its sources, 
and along its banks, and those of many of its affluents, salu- 
brious sites are not unfrequent. Thrice in the year will the 
land yield its increase, Here may the tobacco, the rice, the 
cotton, and sugar of a more temperate clime be raised in all 
perfection, and in abundance sufficient for the supply of the 
world. To these the fruits and spices of Arabia, Persia, 
India, China, and the isles of the Pacific may all be added at 
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pleasure. Nought is wanting but labor, directed by science 
and skill, and pursued with energy and perseverance.* But 
are these like to be furnished by its present owners ? 

This vast expanse, we had almost said this void immense, 
was for three centuries a nominal dependency of Portugal, 
one of the smallest and now among the feeblest of European 
powers, which could not settle it herself, and jealousy closed 
the door of entrance against all other nations, It is now a 
part of an empire which has dropt from the parent stem, 
whose seat is on the coast far to the south, and whose popu- 
lation is gathered for the most part around her metropolis or 
on her southern border. Yet still is the same exclusive 
policy observed. Unless the Spanish and Portuguese stocks 
on that part of the continent can be rejuvenated, and in a 
shorter time than was ever before known under the like cir- 
cumstances, the probability is that this field will lie barren 
for generations to come. Ts it not as if both the field and the 
task had been reserved for our Anglo-American race with their 
auxiliaries, who alone in unison can supply the qualities 
required? 

Were it undertaken in earnest, we cannot doubt that it 
would be possible to a people that has accomplished yet 
greater things. Hitherto, when the will has been determined, 
they have shown a fertility of resource which has ever sup- 
plied the requisite means; a strength which rose with the 
occasion; a persistent energy which no obstacle could thwart; 
and their whole previous labors have been an unconscious 
preparation for this enterprise yet to come. Give us but a 
few thousand square miles of this territory, which now lies 
useless, for our experiment, and its feasibility we doubt not 
would soon be placed beyond a peradventure. Be it covered 
with a forest ever so dense and heavy, a score or two of 
steam saw-mills would quickly prepare it for cultivation; the 
growth once severed would in its new form more than repay 
the charge of its removal; and the more frequent tributes of 
the soil would so enhance the profits of the planter, that 
others of those he had left behind would hasten to the scene 
and share in his advantages. 

We are not so sanguine, however, as to suppose that it 
could be achieved by the black man alone, or by either with- 
out the assistance of the other. Yeta little longer must the 

*The invaluable generalizations of Lieut. Maury, and the still more recent 
explorations of Messrs. Herndon & Gibbon, under the auspices of the federal 
government, have but confirmed the impressions derived from our previous 


researches; and we had endeavored to avail ourselves of all accessible sources of 
information. 
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former remain under the pupilage and guidance of his an- 
cient leaders, and the future is plain before them both. A 
few days’ journey will have brought these from the farthest 
interior to our coast; a few days sail would take them to the 
mouth of the Amazon, from whence they might quickly 
ascend to the scene of their labors. Let the young, the vig- 
orous and healthy of both sexes, the source of future increase, 
be the sole adventurers selected for this expedition, and the 
others left to finish their days in the land of their birth and 
sojourn. The effect of such abstraction on the relative num- 
bers of the two races would be quickly perceived, and the 
timid and the desponding encouraged in a proportionate 
degree. 

We pretend not to say when this process will be com- 
menced. It will certainly be retarded by such agitation and 
denunciations as have generally proceeded from the extreme 
party at the North who are opposed to the institution. It 
cannot be hastened by extraneous legislation other than to 
secure the one object above intimated—the needful territory. 
Measures of another complexion, though under the forms of 
law, may indefinitely postpone, perhaps defeat it altogether. 
To promote great public objects, through the regular opera- 
tion of its laws of trade and political economy, were they 
brought here. Similar motives may take them away; but 
this must be voluntarily done by the parties principally inter- 
ested, who alone can do it without attacking the rights of 
property ; and none other than State legislation can facilitate 
the movement. If the slave at parting leave his value be- 
hind him, or if his master choose to accompany him, no one 
would have a right to complain; but it may be much earlier 
than any now suppose. Should some one, any one, of the 
greater slave States provide by law for the manumission at 
maturity of all born after a certain period and remaining in 
her limits, that State would, within twenty years thereafter, 
be in effect clear of slavery, its example to be successively 
and voluntarily followed by others under the stimulus of in- 
terest alone. Let it be once begun, and its completion will 
only be a question of time. 

But that land is the property of Brazil; and shall we 
attempt to seize it by the law of the strongest? or shall we 
go about to pick a quarrel with her that we may try conclu- 
sions for its possessions? This would be in full conformity 
to European custom. But we prefer another method of pro- 
ceeding—one which better accords with our national habits 
and sense of propriety. The larger portion of our present 
area, as we have seen, was added by purchase or peaceable 
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annexation; and so scrupulous have we been in adhering to 
the mode, that on a memorable occasion, when conquest had 
given us a rich territory, we returned the greater and better 
part, and paid a liberal price for what was retained. 

But, in all seriousness, this is a cause in which the happi- 
ness of future and unnumbered millions is involved, and as 
such it is too important, too sacred, too dependent for its 
success on the favor of Him who is the Great Patron of all 
Right, for its friends to permit it to be stained with the least 
appearance of injustice. And here we may add, that should 
Cuba ever pass from the possession of Spain, however de- 
sirable it may be for us to own it on other grounds, we want 
it not for this purpose—no, not even as a stepping-stone.* 
Better is it to proceed directly and at once to the place of 
our destination, seeing that our purposes are honorable and 
just, and we want no plausible pretext to cover an aggressive 
spirit. 

Here, then, is an object worthy the ambition of the proudest 

statesman, or the efforts of the most self-denying patriot. 
He who shall, by friendly negotiation, and for a fair equiva- 
lent, secure the transfer of the territory desired, will place 
his name beside that of the Father of his country, for he will 
have been its second saviour. Here is a scheme of benevolence 
sufficiently comprehensive to absorb all the philanthropic 
feeling of the North, in comparison with which the settlement 
of Kansas, or Nebraska, or any other question which now 
divides us, sinks to utter nothingness. <A truce then with 
our bickerings, and let us once more approach each other in 
a fraternal spirit. If our brethren of the North are sincere 
in the belief that this is the great national blight and evil, 
and in their professions of anxiety as to its future, they will 
cease useless reproaches and consent to unite their councils 
and efforts with ours in maturing and initiating the only 
plan which now promises relief. Nay, it would be but the 
discharge of an ancient debt. New England did much to 
bring slavery here; she may do more to carry it away. 

This is, moreover, the common cause and interest of the 
Christian world, the cause of progress, the cause and the 
guarantee of peace—for peace 1s essential to its execution. 
And what conceivable apology could any European power 
have for interference to its prejudice ? It would ensure a 











* That would be an odd “ Senbidest to slavery,” which led to an enclosure 
already filled with it! The assistance of the black man may yet be required 
somewhere in Central America, in opening a navigable highway between the two 
oceans, or for other purposes; but for these a detachment would be sufficient, and 
their stay but temporary. 
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supply, and in greater abundance, of the same products they 
now draw from thence, and which are essential to the 
maintenance of their comfort and industry. England and 
France have, moreover, declared their hostility to the Afri- 
can slave trade, and have been at great expense in fruitless 
efforts to arrest it. Here—we rica as to wise men—here is 
the only effectual method of suppressing it finally and forever ; 
and shall they not rather countenance than oppose so humane 
and just a movement. And then surely those States have 
enough to do at home, even if the present war should be 
brought to an early and favorable conclusion. The Eastern 
question is now open in earnest, and Europe must now begin 
to react on Asia. Mahometanism and Paganism are dying 
apace. To infuse new moral, intellectual, and social life 
into the torpid and semi-barbarous populations of northern 
Africa and the farther East, to reoccupy the realms which in 
those ancient seats of Christianity have been given over to 
desolation, will furnish occupation for centuries to come. 

But let the black tide once take a southern direction from 
these shores, and we doubt not it will find a reservoir suffi- 
cient to hold all its waters, until the fountain is exhausted. 
This, then, so far as America is concerned, will have been the 
Euthanasia of slavery. Here will the pilgrimage of the 
black man be ended; and here, at length, will he find his 
home, and a reward for the toils of his race, for he is destined 
to be the true heir of El Dorado at last. His apprenticeship 
under the Caucasian must be continued for a time longer ; 
but the latter, who can only be a sojourner in such a clime, 
must finally retire to the surrounding more temperate regions, 
or return to his ancient home in these United States. And 
if, perchance, the probation of the negro must be further 
lengthened out, before he can be raised to a level with the 
duties of the parent, the man, the citizen, he may then be 
left in charge of a dynasty more nearly approaching his own 
in color and temperament, but of an order of ability superior 
to his own; and to them can the wisdom required for their 
functions be imparted according to their needs. 

There remain, then, to our apprehension, but one serious 
doubt for solution, and one principal question in connexion 
with this momentous subject. Can the lands of the South be 
cultivated without the labor of the slave? and should that 
which we now have be withdrawn, from whence shall we 
obtain a new supply? And these also have been duly con- 
sidered; nor has the inquiry resulted in discouragement. 

It may not be improper to state for the benefit of distant 
readers, what is well known here, that although agriculture 
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has from the first been the chief and almost sole rural occu- 
pation, the white population of the South, as elsewhere, was 
divisible into two classes: an order of proprietors who owned 
the larger and more valuable estates, which were cultivated 
by slaves, and a much more numerous class who owned few 
or none, and derived their support in part or wholly from the 
labor of their own hands in the field or the workshop. Some 
of these were engaged in the direction of slave labor as over- 
seers, others again as mechanics, or in various modes con- 
tributed indirectly to the same interest. Scarcely a man of 
either caste but would have smiled had a stranger inquired 
whether he was afraid or unable to endure the toils of the 
field when necessity required. Experience then has already 
decided the question. 

But if it had not, there is nothing in the character of the 
climate, or physical conformation of the country, which would 
have rendered it improbable in the abstract. The tempera- 
ture of our lowest and most southern district is not more un- 
favorable to activity than that of Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and the isles of the Mediterranean; all of which are 
cultivated by men of the Caucasian race. Much of the ter- 
ritory lying within the boundary of the more northern slave 
States is raised far above the level of the sea, and has even 
been thought too cold for the most profitable employment of 
slave labor. This is true of all western Maryiand and of Vir- 
ginia, as far east as the head of the tide; of the correspondin 
parts of North Carolina and Tennessee, and of all Kentucky 
and Missouri. And the same Almighty hand that drew out 
the lofty range of the Alleghanies, with its parallel ridges 
still farther to the south, also elevated the plateau at their 
feet, so as to attemper the rays of the sun and attenuate the 
air. The more northern parts of South Carolina and Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, fall within this law, and the other- 
wise oppressive atmosphere of our coast, throughout its entire 
circuit, is qualified by the sea breeze. 

The negro at first was called in as an auxiliary, not as an 
entire and perpetual substitute. His more appropriate task, 
the preliminary work of clearing in the older States, is well- 
nigh done, and will shortly have been sufficiently advanced 
in all the others. Should his assistance be withdrawn, the 
products peculiar to the South would be reared in lessening 
quantities; but in proportion to their diminution here would 
be their increase elsewhere. And then our systems of hus- 
bandry would be modified to suit the habits of the white man, 
and perhaps not the less profitably on that account. That 
he is competent to the duties of the herdsman and the shep- 
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herd will hardly be denied. But in other departments the axe 
and the hoe are giving place to the plough and the harrow; 
and improved implements, inall their kinds, haverendered the 
work of the husbandman less onerous and more efficient, The 
preparation for growing our Indian corn, and the various 
cereals, is effected in autumn, winter, or spring, when the 
air is mild or bracing, and almost wholly by the labor of ani- 
mals. The harvest of the latter may be secured by machine- 
ry, and by machinery are they all prepared for the use of 
man and beast. The tax on the strength of man, and his 
powers of endurance, has thus been constantly lessening. 
But if along the southern coast, and during the sultry season, 
the air should prove too oppressive for continuous effort, there 
are other expedients in reserve. The hours of labor may 
be altered or abridged; the noontide heat, as in Spain, 
may be avoided by the interposition of the siesta; our pres- 
ent products may be changed for others, or both receive a 
share of our toil. Why may we not hope to see vineyards 
and oliveyards multiplied in our borders, or the silk of Italy 
and France, and the various fruits of the East, enhancing 
our comfort, or adding to our stores of wealth. 

An impression has prevailed throughout the North that the 
tendency of slavery is to make labor disreputable with the 
white man of the South. But it is a vulgar error to suppose 
that this is one of its necessary incidents. He is averse to 
labor with the slave, because he would not descend to his 
level even in appearance; but where duty requires, or profit 
invites, he is not unwilling to engage in labors the same in 
kind and with his fellows. That those should refrain whose 
previous habits have unfitted them for manual toil, or whose 
circumstances render it unnecessary, is not unnatural. But 
the nature of our institutions render any man’s prosperity 
liable to this contingency, whatever may be his own better 
fortune. If the fathers have been subjected to the necessity, 
the sons can and will yield to the same when required. And 
the abstraction of slave labor need not be so sudden as to 
produce an immediate and violent change in all our habits 
and plans, but time will be allowed to fit ourselves for the 
duties of our new position. They would probably be retained 
for the services of the household long after they had been 
withdrawn from the field; but here also in lesser numbers, 
as the occupation of some of them would be gone with the 
departure of their brethren, and the presence of others would 
be substituted by the thousand conveniences which modern 
ingenuity has offered as a tribute to domestic economy. As 
the black wave receded to the south, the chasm would prob- 
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ably be filled by a wave of another color from the north, or 
from other lands. Our milder climate, and other advan- 
tages, might promise us so much. Or if in this we should 
be disappointed, we have yet another resource. The best 
lands in the South, as already observed, have heretofore been 
cultivated by the labor of slaves. These might be subdivided 
and brought under a system of tenantry—the new holders 
to come from that more numerous class of citizens to which 
we adverted above. When invited to leave the scenes of 
their former labors, the superior attractions of their new 
homes would be a compensating advantage. And according 
to our American rate of increase, we are warranted in the 
belief that the spring of population would soon fill its chan- 
nels, and that, in the second generation, it would flow back 
and reoccupy the seats it had temporarily abandoned. 

And such are a few of the many reasons that might be 
adduced to show, that when the people of the South shall have 
been convinced that it is proper or expedient to substitute 
the labor they have so long employed for that which obtains 
in other parts of our common country, there is nothing in 
the character of our climate, or soil, or habits, or state of 
society, or political institutions, to forbid their entering on 
the task in earnest, and in the hope of prosecuting it toa 
successful issue. 

The germ of this exotic was planted by the side of our own 
more stately stock at a time when we could not prevent it if 
we would, and has grown to a formidable height, but not, as 
we hope, beyond our power of control. Though not orna- 
mental, we have contrived to make it useful; and it now rests 
with posterity to say whether this ‘‘ parasite,’ as it has been 
aptly termed, shall be permitted to strangle the trunk about 
which it has twined itself, or be rooted up and transplanted 
in a more congenial ‘soil. 





SLAVERY IN THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE OF 1831-2, 


PART IV.—INJUSTICE AND EVILS OF SLAVERY CONSIDERED. 
CONCLUDED. 


ist. It is said slavery is wrong, in the abstract at least, and 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity. To this we answer as 
before, that any question must be determined by its circum- 
stances; and if, as really is the case, we cannot get rid of 
slavery without producing a greater injury to both the masters 
and slaves, there is no rule of conscience or revealed law of 
God which can condemn us. The physician will not order 
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the spreading cancer to be extirpated, although it will event- 
ually cause the death of his patient, because he would thereby 
hasten the fatal issue. So if slavery had commenced even 
contrary to the laws of God and man, and the sin of its in- 
troduction rested upon our hands, and it was even carrying 
forward the nation by slow degrees to final ruin; yet, if it 
were certain that an attempt to remove it would only hasten 
and heighten the final catastrophe—that it was in fact a 
‘* vulnus immedicable’’ on the body politic, which no legisla- 
tion could safely remove—then we would not only not be bound 
to attempt the extirpation, but we would stand guilty of a 
high offence in the sight of both God and man, if we would 
rashly make the effort. But the original sin of introduction 
rests not on our heads, and we shall soon see that all those 
dreadful calamities which the false prophets of our day are 
pointing to, will never, in all probability, occur. With regard 
to the assertion, that slavery is against the spirit of Christi- 
anity, we are ready to admit the general assertion, but deny, 
most positively, that there is anything in the Old or New Tes- 
tament which would go to show that slavery, when once intro- 
duced, ought at all events to be abrogated, or that the master 
commits any offence in holding slaves. The children of Israel 
themselves were slaveholders, and were not condemned for 
it. When they conquered the land of Canaan they made one 
whole tribe ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,’’ and 
they were at that very time under the special guidance of Je- 
hovah ; they were permitted expressly to purchase slaves of 
the heathens, and keep them as an inheritance of their pos- 
terity; and even the children of Israel might be enslaved for 
six years. When we turn to the New Testament, we find 
not one single passage at all calculated to disturb the con- 
science of an honest slaveholder. Noone can read it without 
seeing and admiring that the meek and humble Saviour of 
the world in no instance meddled with the established insti- 
tutions of mankind; he came to save a fallen world, and not 
to excite the black passions of men, and array them in deadly 
hostility against each other. From no one did he turn away ; 
his plan was offered alike to all—to the monarch and the 
subject, the rich and the poor, the master and the slave. He 
was born in the Roman world—a world in which the most 
galling slavery existed, a thousand times more cruel than the 
slavery in our own country; and yet he nowhere encourages 
insurrection—he nowhere fosters discontent; but exhorts al- 
ways to implicit obedience and fidelity. Whata rebuke does 
the practice of the Redeemer of mankind imply upon the con- 
duct of some of his nominal disciples of the day, who seek to 
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destroy the contentment of the slaves, to rouse their most 
deadly passions, to break up the deep foundations of society, 
and to lead on to a night of darkness and confusion! ‘* Let 
every man (says Paul) abide in the same calling wherein he 
is called. Art thou called being a servant? care not for it ; 
but if thou mayest be made free use i¢ rather.’’ (1 Corin- 
thians, vii, 20, 21.) Again: ‘‘ Let as many servants as are 
under the yoke, count their own masters worthy of all honor, 
that the name of God and his doctrines be not blasphemed ; and 
they that have believing masters, let them not despise them, 
because they are brethren, but rather do them service, be- 
cause they are faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit. 
These things teach and exhort.’’ (1 Zim. vi, 1, 2) Ser- 
vants are even commanded in Scripture to be faithful and obe- 
dient to unkind masters. ‘‘ Servants (says Peter) be subject 
to your masters with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, 
but to the froward. For what glory is it if, when ye shall 
be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently ; but if when 
ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God.’’ (1 Peter ii, 18, 20.) These, and many 
other passages in the New Testament, most convincingly prove 
that slavery in the Roman world was nowhere charged as a 
fault or crime upon the holder, and everywhere is the most 
implicit obedience enjoined.* 

We beg leave, before quitting this topic, to address a few 
remarks to those who have conscientious scruples about the 
holding of slaves, and therefore consider themselves under an 
obligation to break all the ties of friendship and kindred, 
dissolve all the associations of happier days, to flee to a land 
where this evil does not exist. We cannot condemn the con- 
scientious actions of mankind; but we must be permitted to 
say, that if the assumption even of these pious gentlemen be 
correct, we do consider their conduct as very unphilosophical, 
and we will go further still, we look upon it as even immoral 
upon their own principles. Let us admit that slavery is an 
evil, and what then? Why it has been entailed upon us by 
no fault of ours, and must we shrink from the charge which 
devolves upon us, and. throw the slave, in consequence, into 
the hands of those who have no scruples of conscience—those 
who will not perhaps treat him so kindly? No! this is not 
philosophy, it isnot morality. We must recollect that the un- 
profitable man was thrown into utter darkness. To the slave- 
holder has truly been intrusted the five talents. Let him but 
recollect the exhortation of the apostle—‘‘ Masters, give unto 








* See Ephesians, vi, 5,9. Titus, ii, 9, 10. Philemon. Collossians, iii, 22, and 
iv, 1. 
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your servants that which is just and equal ; knowing that ye 
also have a master in Heaven ;’’ and in the final day he shall 
have nothing on this score with which his conscience need be 
smitten, and he may expect the welcome plaudit: ‘‘ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make the ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of the Lord.’ Hallam, in his His- 
tory of the Middle Ages, says, that the greatest moral evil 
flowing from monastic establishments, consisted in withdraw- 
ing the good and religious from society, and leaving the re- 
mainder unchecked and unrestrained in the pursuit of their 
vicious practices. Would not such principles as those just 
mentioned lead to a similar result? We cannot, therefore, 
but con@ider them as whining and sickly, and highly unphilo- 
sophical and detrimental to society. 

2dly. But it is further said that the moral efects of slavery 
are of the most deleterious and hurtful kind ; and, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son has given the sanction of his great name to this charge, 
we shall proceed to examine it with all that respectful defer- 
ence to which every sentiment of so pure and philanthropica 
heart is justly entitled. 

‘¢ The whole commerce between master and slave,’’ says he, 
‘‘is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions—the 
most unremitting despotism on one part, and degrading sub- 
mission on the other. Our children see this, and learn to 
imitate it, for man is an imitative animal; this quality is the 
germ of educationin him. From his cradle to his grave he 
is learning what he sees others do. Ifa parent had no other 
motive, either in his own philanthropy or self-love, for res- 
training the intemperance of passion towards his slave, it 
should always be a sufficient one that his childis present. But 
generally it is not sufficient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same 
airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst 
of passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised 
in the worst of tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities.’’** Now we boldly assert that the fact 
does not bear Mr. Jefferson out in his conclusions. He has 
supposed the master in a continnal passion—in the constant 
exercise of the most odious tyranny, and the child, a creature 
of imitation, looking on and learning. But is not this master 
sometimes kind and indulgent to his slaves? Does he not 
mete out to them, for faithful service, the reward of his cor- 
dial approbation? Isit not his interest to doit? And when 





* Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 
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thus acting humanely, and speaking kindly, where is the 
child, the creature of imitation, that he does not look on and 
learn? We may rest assured, in this intercourse between a 
good master and his servant, more good than evil may be 
taught the child: the exalted principles of morality and re- 
ligion may thereby be sometimes indelibly inculcated upon his 
mind, and instead of being reared a selfish contracted being, 
with nought but self to look to, he acquires a more exalted 
benevolence, a greater generosity and elevation of soul, and 
embraces for the sphere of his generous actions a much wider 
field. Look to the slaveholding population of our country, 
and you everywhere find them characterized by noble and 
elevated sentiment, by humane and virtuous feelings. We 
do not find among them that cold, contracted, calculating sel- 
fishness, which withers and repels everything around it, and 
lessens or destroys all the multiplied enjoyments of social in- 
tercourse. Go into our national councils, and ask for the most 
generous, the most disinterested, the most conscientious, and 
the least unjust and oppressive in their principles, and see 
whether the slaveholder will be passed by in the selection. 
Edwards says that slavery in the West Indies seems to awaken 
the laudable propensities of our nature, such as ‘‘ frankness, 
sociability, benevolence, and generosity. In no part of the 
globe is the virtue of hospitality more prevalent than in the 
British sugar islands. The gates of the planter are always 
open to the reception of his guests—to be a stranger is of 
itself a sufficient introduction.’”’ 

Is it not a fact, known to every man in the South, that the 
most cruel masters are those who have been unaccustomed to 
slavery. It is well known that northern gentlemen who 
marry southern heiresses, are much severer masters than south- 
ern gentlemen.* And yet, if Mr. Jefferson’s reasoning were 
correct, they ought tg be much milder ; in fact, it follows from 
his reasoning, that the authority which the father is called on 
to exercise over his children, must be seriously detrimental ; 
and yet we know that this is not the case ; that, on the con- 
trary, there is nothing which so much humanizes and softens 
the heart as this very authority; and there are none, even 
among those who have no children themselves, so disposed to 
pardon the follies and indiscretion of youth, as those who have 
seen most of them, and suffered greatest annoyance. There 
may be many cruel relentless masters, and there are unkind 





* A similar remark is made by Ramsey, and confirmed by Bryan Edwards, in 
regard to the West Indies. “Adventurers from Europe are universally more 
cruel and morose towards the slaves than the Creole or native West Indian.”— 

Hist. of W. 1, book 4, chap. 1.) 
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and cruel fathers, too; but both the one and the other make all 
those around them shudder with horror. Weare disposed to 
think that their example in society tends rather to strengthen 
than weaken the principle of benevolence and humanity. 

Let us now look a moment to the slave, and. contemplate 
his position. Mr. Jefferson has described him as hating, 
rather than loving, his master; and as losing, too, all that 
amor patrice which characterizes the true patriot. We assert 
again, that Mr. Jefferson is not borne out by the fact. We 
are well convinced that there is nothing but the mere rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sis- 
ter, which produce a closer tie than the relation of master and 
servant. We have no hesitation in affirming, that through- 
out the whole slaveholding country the slaves of a good 
master are his warmest, most constant, and most devoted 
friends; they have been accustomed to look up to him as their 
supporter, director, and defender. Every one acquainted with 
southern slaves, knows that the slave rejoices in the elevation 
and prosperity of his master; and the heart of no one is more 
gladdened at the successful debut of young master or miss on 
the great theatre of the world, than that of either the young 
slave, who has grown up with them, and shared in all their 
sports, and even partaken of all their delicacies; or the aged 
one, who has looked on and watched them from birth to man- 
hood with the kindest and most affectionate sclicitude, and 
has ever met from them all the kind treatment and generous 
sympathies of feeling tender hearts. 

Gilbert Stuart, in his History of Society, says, that the time 
when the vassal of the feudal ages was most faithful, most 
obedient, and most interested in the welfare of his master, 
was precisely when his dependance was most complete, and 
when, consequently, he relied upon his lord for every thing. 
When the feudal tenure was gradually changing, and the law 
was interposing between landlord and tenant, the close tie 
between them began to dissolve, and with it the kindness on 
one side and the affection and gratitude on the other waned 
and vanished. From all this we are forced to draw one im- 
portant inference: that it is dangerous to the happiness and 
well-being of the slave, for either the imprudent philan- 
thropist to attempt to interpose too often, or the rash legislator 
to obtrude his regulating edicts, between master and slave. 
They only serve to render the slave more intractable and un- 
happy, and the master more cruel and unrelenting. And we 
call upon the reverend clergy, whose examples should be 
pure, and whose precepts should be fraught with wisdom and 
prudence, to beware, lest in their zeal for the black they suffer 
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too much of the passion and prejudice of the human heart to 
mingle with those pure principles by which they should be 
governed. Let them beware of ‘‘ what spirit they are of.”’ 
‘‘No sound,”’ says Burke, ‘‘ought to be heard in the church 
but the healing voice of Christian charity. Those who quit 
their proper character to assume what does not belong to them, 
are for the most part ignorant of the character they assume, 
and of the character they leave off. Wholly unacquainted 
with the world in which they are so fond of meddling, and 
inexperienced in all its affairs on which they pronounce with 
so much confidence, they have nothing of politics but the 
passions they excite. Surely, the church isa place where one 
day’s truce ought to be allowed to the dissensions and ani- 
mosities of mankind.”’ 

In the debate in the Virginia legislature, no speaker insinu- 
ated even, we believe, that the slaves in Virginia were not 
treated kindly; and all, too, agreed that they were most 
abundantly fed, and we have no doubt but that they form the 
happiest portions of our society. A merrier being does not 
exist on the face of the globe than the negro slave of the 
United States. ven Captain Hall himself, with his thick 
‘*crust of prejudice,’’ is obliged to allow that they are happy 
and contented, and the master much less cruel than is gen- 
erally imagined. We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Jef- 
ferson in the opinion that slavery makes the unfeeling tyrant 
and the ungrateful dependant; and in regard to Virginia 
especially, we are almost disposed, judging from the official 
returns of crimes and convictions, to assert, with a statesman 
who has descended to his tomb, (Mr. Giles,) ‘‘that the whole 
populatian of Virginia, consisting of three castes: of free 
white, free colored, and slave colored population, is the sound- 
est and most moral of any other, according to numbers, in 
the whole world, as far as is known to me.’’ 

3dly. Jt has been contended that slavery is unfavorable to a 
republican spirit ; but the whole history of the world proves 
that this is far from being the case. In the ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome, where the spirit of liberty glowed with 
most intensity, the slaves were more numerous than the free- 
men. Aristotle, and the great men of antiquity, believed 
slavery necessary to keep alive the spirit of freedom. In 
Sparta the freeman was even forbidden to perform the offices 
of slaves, lest he might lose the spirit of independence. In 
modern times, too, liberty has always been more ardently 
desired by slaveholding communities. ‘‘Such,’’ says Burke, 
‘‘were our Gothic ancestors; such, in our days, were the 
Poles; and such will be all masters of slaves who are not 
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slaves themselves.’’ ‘‘These people of the southern (Ameri- 
can) colonies are much more strongly, and with a higher and 
more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than those of the 
northward.’’ And from the time of Burke down to the pres- 
ent day, the southern States have always borne this same 
honorable distinction. Burke says, ‘‘it is because freedom 
is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privi- 
lege.’’* Another, and perhaps more efficient cause of this, is 
the perfect spirit of equality so prevalent among the whites 
of all the slaveholding States. Jack Cade, the English re- 
former, wished all mankind to be brought to one common 
level. We believe slavery in the United States has accom- 
plished this, in regard to the whites, as nearly as can be ex- 
pected or even desired in this world. The menial and low 
offices being all performed by the blacks, there is at once taken 
away the greatest cause of distinction and separation of the 
ranks of society. The man to the North will not shake hands 
familiarly with his servant, and converse, and laugh, and 
dine with him, no matter how honest and respectable he may 
be. But go tothe South, and you will find that no white man 
feels such inferiority of rank as to be unworthy of association 
with those around him. The same thing is observed in the 
West Indies. ‘‘Of the character common to the white resi- 
dents of the West Indies, it appears to me,’’ says Edwards, 
‘‘that the leading feature is an independent spirit, and a dis- 
play of conscious equality throughout all ranks and conditions. 
The poorest white person seems to consider himself nearly on 
a level with the richest; and emboldened by this idea, ap- 
proaches his employer with extended hand, and a freedom 
which, in the countries of Europe, is seldom displayed by 
men in the lower orders of life towards their superiors.’’ And 
it is this spirit of equality which is both the generator and 
preserver of the genuine spirit of liberty. 

4thly. Insecurity of the whites, arising from plots, insurrec- 
tions, &c., among the blacks. This is the evil, after all, let us 
say what we will, which really operates most powerfully upon 
the schemers and emancipating philanthropists of those sec- 
tions where slaves constitute the principal property. Now, if 
we have shown, as we trust we have, that the scheme of depor- 
tation is utterly impracticable, and that emancipation, with 
permission to remain, will produce all these horrors in still 
greater degree, it follows that this evil of slavery, allowing it 
to exist in all its latitude, would be no argument for legisla- 
tive action, and therefore we might well rest contented with 
this issue; but, as we are anxious to exhibit this whole sub- 
ject in its true bearings, and as we do believe that this evil 
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has been most strangely and causelessly exaggerated, we have 
determined to examine it a moment, and point out its true 
extent. It seems to us that those who insist most upon it, 
commit the enormous error of looking upon every slave in the 
whole slaveholding country as actuated by the most deadly 
enmity to the whites, and possessing all that reckless, fiend- 
ish temper, which would lead him to murder and assassinate 
the moment the opportunity occurs. This is far from being 
true. The slave, as we have already said, generally loves the 
master and his family ;* and few, indeed, there are who can 
coldly plot the murder of men, women, and children ; and if 
they do, there are fewer still who can have the villany to ex- 
ecute. We can sit down and imagine that all the negroes in 
the South have conspired to rise on a certain night and mur- 
der all the whites in their respective families. . We may sup- 
pose the secret to be kept, and that they have the physical 
power to exterminate; and yet, we say, the whole is morally 
empossible. No insurrection of this kind can ever occur where 
the blacks are as much civilized as they are in the United 
States. Savages and Koromantyn slaves can commit such 
deeds, because their whole life and education have prepared 
them, and they glory in the achievement; but the negro of 
the United States has imbibed the principles, the sentiments, 
and feelings of the white ; in one word, he is civilized, at least, 
comparatively; his whole education and course of life are at 
war with such fell deeds. Nothing, then, but the most subtle 
and poisonous principles sedulously infused into his mind, can 
break his allegiance and transform him into the midnight 
murderer. Any man who will attend to the history of the 
Southampton massacre, must at once see that the cause of even 
the partial success of the insurrectionists was the very circum- 
stance that there was no extensive plot, and that Nat, a 
demented fanatic, was under the impressidn that heaven had 
enjoined him to liberate the blacks, and had made itsmanifesta- 
tions by loud noises in the air, an eclipse, and by the green- 
ness of the sun. It was these signs which determined him; 
and ignorance and superstition, together with implicit confi- 
dence in Nat, determined a few others, and thus the bloody 
work began. So fearfully and reluctantly did they proceed to 
the execution, that we have no doubt but that if Travis, the 
first attacked, could have waked whilst they were getfing into 
his house, or could have shot down Nat or Will, the rest would 
have fled, and the affair would have terminated in limine. 





® We scarcely know a single family in which the slaves, especially the domestics 
do not manifest the most unfeigned grief at the deaths which occur among the 
whites. 
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We have read, with great attention, the history of the insur- 
rections in St. Domingo, and have no hesitation in affirming 
that, to the reflecting mind, that whole history affords the 
most complete evidence of the difficulty and almost impossi- 
bility of succeeding in these plots, even under the mo;t favor- 
able circumstances. It would almost have been a moral 
miracle if that revolution had not succeeded. The French 
revolution had kindled a blaze throughout the world. The 
society of the Amis des Noirs, (the friends of the blacks,) in 
Paris, had educated and disciplined many of the mulattoes, 
who were almost as numerous as the whites in the island. 
The National Assembly, in its mad career, declared these 
mulattoes to be equal in all respects to the whites, and gave 
them the same privileges and immunities as the whites. 
During the ten years, too, immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion, more than 200,000 negroes were imported into the island 
from Africa. It is a well known fact, that newly imported 
negroes are always greatly more dangerous than those born 
among us; and of those importations a very large proportion 
consisted of Koromantyn slaves from the Gold coast, who 
have all the savage ferocity of the North American Indian.* 
And lastly, the whites themselves, disunited and strangely 
inharmonious, would nevertheless have suppressed the insur- 
rections, although the blacks and mulattoes were nearly 

\ jifteen-fold their numbers, if it had not been for the constant 
and too fatal interference of France. The great sin of that 
revolution rests on the National Assembly, and should be an 
awful warning to every legislature to beware of too much 
tampering with so delicate and difficult a subject as an alter- 
ation of the fundamental relations of society. 

But there is another cause which will render the success of 
the blacks forever impossible in the South, as long as slavery 
exists. It is, that, in modern times especially, wealth and 
talent. must ever rule over mere physical force. During the 
feudal ages, the vassals never made a settled concerted attempt 
to throw off the yoke of the lord or landed proprietor; and 
the true reason was, they had neither property nor talent, 
and, consequently, the power, under these circumstances, 
could be placed nowhere else than in the hands of the lords; 
but so soon as the ¢iers etat arose, with commerce and manu- 





*Tt was the Koromantyns who brought about the insurrection in Jamaica in 
1760. They are a very hardy race; and the Dutch, who are a calculating, money- 
making people, and withal the most cruel masters in the wogld, have generally 
preferred these slaves, because they might be forced to do most work; but the 
consequence of their avarice has been, that they have been more cursed with in- 
surrections than any other people in the West Indies. 
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factures, there was something to struggle for, and the crise 
des revolutions, (the crisis of revolutions,) was the conse- 
quence. No connected, persevering, and well concerted 
movement ever takes place, in modern times, unless for the 
sake of property. Now, the property, talent, concert, and 
we may add habit, are all with the whites, and render their 
continued superiority absolutely certain, if they are not 
meddled with, no matter what may be the disproportion of 
numbers. We look upon these insurrections in the same 
light that we do the murders and robberies which occur 
in society, and in a slaveholding State they are a sort of 
substitute for the latter; the robbers and murderers in what 
are called free States, are generally the poor and needy, who 
rob for money; negro slaves rarely murder or rob for this 
purpose; they have no inducement to do it; the fact is, the 
whole capital of the South is pledged for their maintenance. 
Now, there is no doubt but that the common robberies and 
murders, for money, take off, in the aggregate, more men, 
and destroy more property, than insurrections among the 
slaves; the former are the result of fixed causes eternally at 
work, the latter of occasional causes which are rarely, very 
rarely, in action. Accordingly, if we should look to the 
whole of our southern population, and compare the average 
number of deaths, by the hands of assassins, with the num- 
bers elsewhere, we would be astonished to find them perhaps 
as few or fewer than in any other population of equal amount 
on the globe. In the city of London there is, upon an aver- 
age, a murder or a house-breaking and robbery every night 
in the year, which is greater than the amount of deaths by 
murders, insurrections, &c., in our whole southern country ; 
and yet the inhabitant of London walks the streets and sleeps 
in perfect confidence, and why should not we who are in fact 
in much less danger?* These calamities in London very 
properly give rise to the establishment of a police, and the 
adoption of precautionary measures; and so they should in 
our country, and everywhere else. And if the Virginia 
legislature had turned its attention more to this subject 
during its last session, we think, with all due deference, it 
would have redounded much more to the advantage of the 
State than the intemperate discussion which was gotten up. 





*We wish that accurate accounts could be published of all the deaths which 
had occurred from insurrections in the United States, West Indies, and South 
America, since the establishment of slavery; and that these could be compared 
to the whole population that have lived since that epoch, and the number of 
deaths which occur in other equal amounts of population, from popular sedition, 
robberies, &c., and we would be astonished to see what little cause we have for 
the slightest apprehension on this score. 
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But it is agreed, on almost all hands, that the danger of 
insurrection now is not very great; but. atime must arrive, 
it is supposed by many, when the dangers will infinitely in- 
crease, and either the one or the other race must necessarily 
be exterminated. ‘I do believe,” said one in the Virginia 
legislature, ‘‘and such must be the judgment of ever reflect- 
ing man, that unless something is done in time to obviate it, 
the day must arrive when scenes of inconceivable horror 
must inevitably occur, and one of these two races of human 
beings will have their throats cut by the other.’’ Another 
gentleman anticipates the dark day when a negro legislature 
would be in session in the capitol of the Olid Dominion! 
Mr. Clay, too, seems to be full of gloomy anticipations of 
the future. In his colonization speech of 1830, he says: 
‘Already the slaves may be estimated at two millions, and 
the free population at ten; the former being in the propor- 
tion of one to five of the latter. Their respective numbers 
will probably double in periods of thirty-three years: In 
the year 1863, the number of the whites will probably be 
twenty, and of the blacks four millions; in 1896, forty and 
eight; and in the year 1929, about a century, eighty and 
sixteen millions. What mind is sufficiently extensive in its 
reach—what nerve sufficiently strong—to contemplate this 
vast and progressive augmentation, without an awful fore- 
boding of the tremendous consequences !’? If these antici- 
pations are true, then may we, in despair, quietly sit down 
by the waters of Babylon and weep over our lot, for we can 
never remove the blacks. ‘‘ Heret lateri lethalis arundo.”’ 

But we have none of these awful forebodings. We do not 
look to the time when the throats of one race must be cut by 
the other; on the contrary, we have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, and we think we can prove it, too, that in 1929, taking 
Mr. Clay’s own statistics, we shall be much more secure from 
plots and insurrections than we are at this moment. It is 
an undeniable fact, that in the increase of population, the 
power and security of the dominant party always increase 
much more than in proportion to the relative augmentation 
of their numbers. One hundred men can much more easily 
keep an equal number in subjection than fifty ; and a million 
would rule a million more certainly and securely than any 
lesser number. The dominant can only be overturned by 
concert and harmony among the subject party, and the greater 
the relative numbers on both sides, the more impossible 
does this concert on the part of the subjected become. A 
police, too, of the same relative numbers, is much more effi- 
cient amid a numerous population, than a very sparse one. 
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We will illustrate by example, which cannot fail to strike 
even the most sceptical. Mr. Gibbon supposes that the hun- 
dredth man in any community is as much as the people can 
afford to keep in pay for the purposes of a police. Now sup- 
pose the community be only one hundred, then one man 
alone is the police. Is it not evident that the ninety-nine 
will be able at any moment to destroy him, and throw off all 
restraint? Suppose the community one thousand, then ten 
will form the police, which would have a rather better chance 
of keeping up order among the nine hundred and ninety, 
than the one in the one hundred, but still this would be in- 
sufficient. Let your community swell to one million, and 
ten thousand would then form the police, and ten thousand 
troops will strike terror in any city on the face of the globe. 
Lord Wellington lately asserted in the British Parliament, 
that Paris, containing a population of a million of souls (the 
most boisterous and ungovernable,) never required, before 
the reign of Louis Philip, more than forty-five hundred 
troops to keep it in the most perfect subjection. It is this 
very principle which explains the fact so frequently noticed, 
that revolutions are effected much more readily in small 
States than in large ones. The little republics of Greece 
underwent revolutions almost every month; the dominant 
arty was never safe for a moment. The little States of 
modern Italy have undergone more changes and revolutions 
than all the rest of Europe together; and if foreign influence 
were withdrawn, almost every ship from Europe, even now, 
would bring the news of some new revolution in those States. 
If the standing army will remain firm to the government, 
a successful revolution in most large empires, as France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, is almost impossible. The two revolu- 
tions in France have been successful in consequence of the 
disaffection of the troops, who have joined the popular party. 
Let us apply these principles to our own case; and for the 
sake of simplicity we will take a country of a mixed popula- 
tion of twenty thousand, viz: blacks ten thousand, and 
whites as many. The patrol which they can keep out, would, 
according to our rule, be two hundred; double both sides, 
and the patrol would be four hundred; quadruple, and it 
would be eight hundred. Now a patrol of eight hundred 
would be much more efficient than the two hundred, though 
they were, relatively to the numbers kept in order, exactly the 
same; and the same principle is applicable to the progress of 
population in the whole slaveholding country. In 1929 our 
police will be much more efficient than now, if the two castes 
preserve anything like the same relative numbers. We be- 
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lieve it would be better for the whites that the negro popula- 
tion should double, if they added only one half more to their 
numbers, than that they should remain stationary on both 
sides. Hence an insuperable objection to all these deporting 
schemes; they cannot diminish the relative proportion of the 
blacks to the whites, but, on the contrary, increase it, while 
they check the augmentation of the population as a whole, 
and, consequently, lessen the security of the dominant party. 
We do not fear the increase of the blacks, for that very in- 
crease adds to the wealth of society, and enables it to keep 
up the police. This is the true secret of the security of the 
West Indies and Brazil. In Jamaica the blacks are eight- 
fold the whites; throughout the extensive empire of Brazil, 
they are three to one. Political prophets have been prophesy- 
ing for fifty years past, that the day would speedily arrive 
when all the West Indies would be in the possession of the 
negroes; and the danger is no greater now than it was at 
the commencement. We sincerely believe the blacks never 
will get possession, unless through the mad interference of 
the mother countries, and even then we are doubtful whether 
they can conquer the whites. Now, we have nowhere in the 
United States the immense disproportion between the two 
races observed in Brazil and the West Indies, and we are not 
like to have it in all time to come. We have no data, there- 
fore, upon which to anticipate that dreadful crisis which so 
torments the imagination of some. 

5ut our population returns have been looked to, and it has 
been affirmed that they show a steady increase of blacks, 
which will finally carry them in all proportion beyond the 
whites, and that this will be particularly the case in eastern 
Virginia. We have no fears on this score either; even if it 
were true, the danger would not be very great. With the 
increase of the blacks, we can afford to enlarge the police; 
and we will venture to say that, with the hundredth man at 
our disposal, and faithful to us, we would keep down insur- 
rection in any large country on the face of the globe. But 
the speakers in the Virginia legislature, in our humble opin- 
ion, made most unwarrantable inferences from the census 
returns. They took a period between 1790 and 1830, and 
judged exclusively from the aggregate results of that whole 
time. Mr. Brown pointed out their fallacy, and showed that 
there was but a small portion of the period in which the blacks 
had rapidly gained upon the whites, but during the residue 
they were most rapidly losing their high relative increase, 
and would, perhaps, in 1840, exhibit an augmentation less 
than the whites. But let us go a little back. In 1740 the 
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slaves in South Carolina, says Marshall, were three times the 
whites; the danger from them was greater then than it ever 
has been since, or ever will be again. There was an insur- 
rection in that year, which was put down with the utmost 
ease, although instigated and aided by the Spaniards. The 
slaves in Virginia, at the same period, were much more nu- 
merous than the whites. Now suppose some of those peepers 
into futurity could have been present, would they not have 
predicted the speedy arrival of the time when the blacks, run- 
ning ahead of the whites in numbers, would have destroyed 
their security? In 1763 the black population of Virginia 
was 100,000, and the white 70,000. In South Carolina the 
blacks were 90,000, and the whites 40,000. Comparing these 
with the returns of 1740, our prophets, could they have lived 
so long, might have found some consolation in the greater 
relative increase of the whites. Again, when we see, in 1830, 
that the blacks in both States have fallen in numbers below 
the whites, our prophets, were they alive, might truly be 
pronounced false. (See Holmes’s Annals, and Marshall’s 
Life of Washington, on this subject.) 

We are happy to see that the Legislature of Virginia, 
during the last session, incorporated a company to complete 
the James river and Kanhawa improvements, and that the 
city of Richmond has so liberally contributed by her subscrip- 
tions, as to render the project almost certain of success. tt 
is this great improvement which is destined to revolutionize 
the financial condition of the Old Dominion, and speed her 
on more rapidly in wealth and numbers than she has ever 
advanced before. The snail pace at which she has hitherto 
been crawling, is destined to be converted into the giant’s 
stride, and this very circumstance, of itself, will defeat all 
the gloomy predictions about the blacks. The first effect of 
the improvement will be to raise up larger towns in the 
eastern portion of the State. Besides other manifold advan- 
tages which these towns will diffuse, they will have a ten- 
dency to draw into them the capital and free laborers of the 
North, and, in this way, to destroy the proportion of the 
blacks. Baltimore is now an exemplification of this fact, 
which, by its mighty agency, is fast making Maryland a non- 
slaveholding State. Again, the rise of cities in the lower 
part of Virginia, and increased density of population, will 
render the division of labor more complete; break down the 
large farms into small ones; and substitute, in a great meas- 
ure, the garden for the plantation cultivation. Consequently, 
less slave and more free labor will be requisite, and in due 
time the abolitionists will find this most lucrative system 
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working to their heart’s content, increasing the prosperity of 
Virginia, and diminishing the evils of slavery without those 
impoverishing effects which all other schemes must necessarily 
have. We hope, then, that those gentiemen who have so 
perseveringly engaged in urging forward this great scheme 
of improvement, will not falter until the work is accomplished, 
and they will have the consolation of seeing that its moral 
effects will be no less salutary than the physical. 

5thly, and lastly. Slave labor is unproductive, and the 
distressed condition of Virginia and the whole South is owing 
to this cause. Our limits will not allow us to investigate 
fully this assertion, but a very partial anyalysis-will enable 
us to show that the truth of the general proposition upon 
which the conclusion is based, depends on circumstances, and 
that those circumstances do not apply to our southern country. 
The ground assumed by Smith and Storch, who are the most 
able supporters of the doctrine of the superior productiveness 
of free labor, is that each one is actuated by a desire to accu- 
mulate when free, and this desire produces much more effi- 
cient and constant exertions than can possibly be expected 
from the feeble operation of fear upon the slave. We are, 
in the main, converts to this doctrine, but must be permitted 
to limit it by some considerations. It is very evident, when 
we look to the various countries in which there is free labor 
alone, that a vast difference in its productiveness is manifested. 
The English operative we are disposed to consider the most 
productive laborer in the world, and the Irish laborer, in his 
immediate neighborhood, is not more than equal to the south- 
ern slave—the Spanish and even Italian laborers are inferior. 
Now, how are we to account for this great difference? It 
will be found mainly to depend upon the operation of two 
great principles, and, secondarily, upon attendant circum- 
stances. These two principles are the desire to accumulate 
and better our condition, and a desire to indulge in idleness 
and inactivity. 

We have already seen that the principle of idleness tri- 
umphed over the desire for accumulation among the savages 
of North and South America, among the African nations, 
among the blacks of St. Domingo, &c., and nothing but the 
strong arm of authority could overcome its operation. In 
southern countries idleness is very apt to predominate, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, ovér the desire to 
accumulate, and slave labor, consequently, in such countries, 
is most productive. Again, staple-growing States are, cete- 
ris paribus, more favorable to slave labor than manufactur- 
ing States. Slaves, in such countries, may be worked in 
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bodies under the eye of a superintendent, and made to per- 
form more labor than freemen. There is no instance of the 
successful cultivation of the sugar cane by free labor. St. 
Domingo, once the greatest sugar-growing island in the 
world, makes now scarcely enough for her own supply. We 
very much doubt, even, whether slave labor be not best for 
all southern agricultural countries. Humboldt, in his New 
Spain, says he doubts whether there be a plant on the globe 
so productive as the banana, and yet these banana districts, 
strange to tell, are the poorest and most miserable in all 
South America, because the people only labor a little to sup- 
port themselves, and spend the rest of their time in idleness. 
There is no doubt but slave labor would be the most produc- 
tive kind in these districts. We doubt whether the extreme 
south of the United States and the West India islands would 
ever have been cultivated to the same degree of perfection as 
now, by any other than slave labor. 

But it is said free labor becomes cheaper than slave labor, 
and finally extinguishes it, as has actually happened in the 
westof Europe. This we are ready to admit, but think it was 
owing to a change in the tillage, and the rise of manufactures 
and commerce, to which free labor alone is adapted. Asa 
proof of this, we can cite the populous empire of China and 
the eastern nations generally, where slave labor has stood its 
ground against free labor, although the population is denser, 
and the proportional means of subsistence more scanty than 
anywhere else on the face of the globe. How is this to be 
accounted for, let us ask? Does it not prove that, under 
some circumstances, slave labor is as productive as free? We 
would as soon look to China, to test this principle, as any other 
nation on earth. Again, looking to the nations of antiquity, 
if the Scriptural accounts are to be relied on, the number of 
inhabitants in Palestine must have been more than 6,000,000; 
at which rate, Palestine was at least, when taking into con- 
sideration her limited territory, five times as populous as 
England.* Now we know that the tribes of Judah and Is- 
rael both used slave labor, and it must have been exceedingly 
productive, for we find the two kings of Judah and Israel 
bringing into the field no less than 1,200,000 chosen men ;f 
and Jehosaphat, the son of Asa, had an army consisting of 
1,160,000;{ and what a prodigious force must he have com- 
manded, had he been sovereign of all the tribes! Nothing 
but the most productive labor could ever have supported the 
immense armies which were then led into the field. 


* See Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 52, Edinburg edition. 
t 2 Chron. xiii, 3. $ 2 Chron. xvii. 
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Wallace thinks that ancient Egypt must have been thrice 
as populous as England; and yet so valuable was slave labor, 
that ten of the most dreadful plagues that ever affected man- 
kind could not dispose the selfish heart of Pharaoh to part 
with his Israelitish slaves; and when he lost them, Egypt 
sunk, never to rise to her pristine grandeur again. Ancient 
Italy, too, not to mention Greece, was exceedingly populous, 
and perhaps Rome was a larger city than any of modern 
times ; and yet slave labor supported these dense populations, 
and even rooted out free labor. All these examples prove 
sufficiently, that under certain circumstances, slave is as pro- 
ductive, and even more productive, than free labor. 

But the southern States, and particularly Virginia, have 
been compared with the non-slaveholding States, and pro- 
nounced far behind them in the general increase of wealth and 
population ; and this, it is said, is a decisive proof of the in- 
feriority of slave labor inthis country. We aresorry we have 
not the space for a thorough investigation of this assertion, 
but we have no doubt of its fallacy. Look to the progress of 
the colonies before the establishment of the federal govern- 
ment, and you find the slaveholding were the most prosperous 
and the most wealthy. ° The North dreaded the formation of 
the confederated government, precisely because of its poverty. 
This is an historic fact. It stood to the South, as Scotland 
did to England at the period of the union; and feared lest the 
South, by its superior wealth, supported by this very slave labor, 
which, all of a sudden, has beeome so unproductive, should 
abstract the little wealth which it possessed. Again, look 
to the exports at the present time of the whole confederacy, 
and what do we see? Why, that one-third of the States, and 
those slaveholding, too, furnish two-thirds of the whole ex- 
ports! But although this is now the case, we are still not 
prosperous. Let us ask them two simple questions: Ist. How 
came the South, for two hundred years, to prosper with her 
slave labor, if so very unproductive and ruinous ? and, 2dly. 
How does it happen that her exports are so great even now, 
and that her prosperity is, nevertheless, on the decline. Pain- 
ful as the accusation may be to the heart of the true patriot, 
we are forced to assert that the unequal operation of the fed- 
eral government has principally achieved it. The North has 
found that it could not compete with the South in agriculture, 
and has had recource to the system of duties, for the purpose 
of raising up the business of manufactures. This is a business 
in which the slave labor cannot compete with northern, and 
in order to carry this system through, a coalition has been 
formed with the West, by which a large portion of the federal 
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funds are to be spent in that quarter for internal improve- 
ments. These duties act as a discouragement to southern in- 
dustry, which furnishes the exports by which the imports are 
purchased, and a bounty to northern labor; and the partial 
disbursements of the funds increase the pressure on the South 
to a still greater degree. It is not slave labor then which has 
produced our depression, but it is the action of the federal gov- 
ernment which is ruining slave labor. 

There is at this moment an exemplification of the destructive 
influence of government agency in the West Indies. The 
British West India Islands are now in a more depressed con- 
dition than any others, and both the Edinburgh and London 
Quarterly Reviews charge their depression upon the regula- 
tions taxing sugar, coffee, &c., and preventing them, at the 
same time, from purchasing breadstuffs, &c., from the United 
States, which can be furnished by them cheaper than from any 
other quarter. Some of the philanthropists of Great Britain 
cry out it is slavery which has done it, and the slaves must 
be liberated ; but they are at once refuted by the fact, that 
never has island flourished more rapidly than Cuba, in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. And Cuba flourishes because she en- 
joys free trade, and has procured of late plenty of slaves. It 
is curious that the population of this island has, for the last 
thirty years, kept pace with that of Pennsylvania, one of the 
most flourishing of the States of the confederacy, and her 
wealth has increased in still greater ratio.* Look again to 
Brazil, perhaps, at this moment, the most prosperous State of 
South America, and we find her slaves three times more nu- 
merous than the freemen. Mr. Brougham, in his Colonial 
Policy, says, that Cayenne never flourished as long as she was 
scantily supplied with slaves, but her prosperity commenced 
the moment she was supplied with an abundance of this 
unproductive labor. Now we must earnestly ask an explana- 
tion of these phenomena, upon the principle that slave labor 
is unproductive. 

There are other causes, too, which have operated in concert 
with the federal government to depress the South. The 
climate is unhealthy, and, upon an average, perhaps one-tenth 
of the labor is suspended during the sickly months, There is 
a great deal of travelling, too, from this cause, to the North, 
which abstracts the capital from the South, and spreads it over 
the North; and, added to all this, the standard of comfort is 
much higher in the slaveholding than the non-slaveholding 





* See some interesting statistics concerning this island in Mr. Poinsett’s Notes 
on Mexico. 
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States.* All these circumstances together are surely sufficient 
to account for the depressed condition of the South, without 
asserting that slave labor is valueless. But we believe all 
other causes as ‘‘ dust in the balance,’’ when compared with 
the operation of the federal government. 

How does it happen that Louisiana, with a greater propor- 
tional number of slaves than any other State in the Union, with 
the most insalubrious climate, with one-fourth of her white 
population spread over the more northern States in the sickly 
season, and with a higher standard of comfort than perhaps 
any other State in the Union, is, nevertheless, one of the most 
rapidly flourishing in the whole southern country? The true 
answer is: she has been so fortunately situated as to be able 
to reap the fruits of federal protection. ‘‘ Midas’ wand’’ has 
touched her, and she has reaped the golden harvest. There 
is no complaint there of the unproductiveness of slave labor. 

But it is time to bring this long article to a close ; it is upon 
a subject which we have most reluctantly discussed ; but, as 
we have already said, the example was set from a higher quar- 
ter; the seal has been broken, and we therefore determined 
to enter fully into the discussion. If our positions be true, 
and it does seem to us they may be sustained by reasoning 
almost as conclusive as the demonstration of the mathema- 
tician, it follows that the time for emancipation has not yet 
arrived, and perhaps it never will. We hope sincerely that 
the intelligent sons of Virginia will ponder well before they 
move—before they enter into a scheme which will destroy more 
than half Virginia’s wealth, and drag her down from her 
proud elevated station among the mean things of the earth. 


* In the Virginia debate, it was said that the slow progress of the Virginia pop- 
ulation was a most unerring symptom of her want of prosperity, and the inefficacy 
of slave labor. Now we protest against this criterion, unless very cautiously ap- 
plied. Ireland suffers more from want and famine than any other country in 
Europe, and yet her population advances almost as rapidly as ours, and it is this 
very increase which curses the country with the plague of famine. In the High 
lands of Scotland, they have a very sparse population, scarcely increasing at all; 
and yet they are much better fed, clothed, &c., than in Ireland. Malthus has 
proved that there are two species of checks which repress redundant populations— 
positive and preventive. It is the latter which keeps down the Scotch population ; 
while the former, always accompanied with misery, keeps down the Irish. We 
believe at this time the preventive checks are in full operation in Virginia. The 
people of that State live much better than the same classes to the North, and they 
will not get married unless there is a prospect of maintaining their families in the 
same style they have been accustomed to live in. We believe the preventive checks 
may commence their operation too soon for the wealth of a State, but they always 
mark a high degree of civilization; so that the slow progress of population in Vir- 
ginia turns out to be her highest eulogy. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON SAN FRANCISCO IN 1835, 


As the lover expatiates rapturously upon his mistress, 
whose perfections, though nature may have been bountiful, 
he himself chiefly creates, so Californians, and those espe- 
cially who reside within the city of San Francisco, are wont 
to speak of the great mart of the Pacific. Some glorification 
is natural, and some pride certainly pardonable, for they who 
but a few years since saw here but a mere waste of sand 
hills, now find a great metropolis—the queen of the Pacifie— 
that sits enthroned by the calm waters, and receives the 
homage and tribute of all seas and oceans. 

At the close of a year it is well for a community, like the 
merchant, to glance over their past accounts, note their con- 
dition, and from the past gain, perhaps, a useful lesson for 
the future. 

The year eighteen hundred and fifty-five proved one of 
many drawbacks, but very far from an unprosperous one, for 
San Francisco. Commencing inauspiciously, with trade lan- 
guishing, and great monetary pressure, very shortly after 
succeeded by failures, that to a certain extent involved 
the entire financial affairs of the country, it was supposed 
that fifty-five had witnessed a fatal blow to our prosperity. 
The resources developed within the past twelve months, par- 
tial statistics of which we shall give, show how vast an 
amount of wealth is contained in the State; and with such 
facts and figures as are offered, who shall say that California 
is, or can be, ruined? 

The commercial greatness and importance of San Fran- 
cisco is not only evidenced by the number and the extensive 
operations of her merchants, but in the number and size of 
the vessels always lying in her harbor. It is not intended to 
enter into any detailed report of the trade or operations of 
the city—this is done by our daily press; but it is desired to 
present a few facts on some points, in order that our own 
citizens and people abroad may see in part what‘is the char- 
acter of San Francisco as a place of business. Some items 
alone will be taken, because they can be more specifically 
presented. The following tables are compiled from statis- 
tics recently published, and may be relied upon as being as 
nearly correct as it was possible to make them: 


Table of arrivals from various ports during the year. 


From New York... .... .. ..s000 cece sees average passage 132 days........ 78 
PRT on c00e cones co ues sc adcs BO! SB Spee sass 4l 
DE. setuccee cisecccees “ « Bee (Mi eusisnds 14 
Other Eastern ports............. ” » S  eccwenns 4 


iE .o¢enudbdnns 060000 oes nine “ “ Ge ™ uate tees 11 
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From Liverpool....... ...-+++---++ «0 «average passage 169 days.....-.. 10 
Weweeele .c00 cuncuds cdteds dees “s “ Bee. giodaese 4 
Cidccce cicsces cévenbueeece “ es ee 18 
OT os veces secs ccécue seectis “ * irre 8 
SOR ctdicsccce chasnssasaed ad “ Se? - knensene 13 
DE. oben ccoandes sanbeoes te “ « Te” cacawate 3 
BA. 53S dcocdicce conned dneres = “ et oces been 4 
Other European ports .......... ” 6 5: GR. dccosecs 13 
ee en ee a “ eS. adaa sheen 9 
VGROTEIO ssc nccs scenes cnatbelene “ - 2 |. paas'eoed 37 
CRI: Anode ois oo vseds ces szenea ss “ Ge Or ga85 sues 42 
MRMIIIE Ss ccs cent abtde deeded “ « I ee 17 
PN inid.c ccs vicn teie Mbcess osc “ oe BO cicncnthew 4 


From the length of the passages given, it will be seen that 
the ‘‘ Clipper-race’’ of vessels arriving at our port is con- 
fined almost altogether to our own vessels. English ships are 
generally very full, betraying a breadth of beam and bluffness 
with respect to the bows which at times lead one to wonder 
how they ever happened or contrived to get here at all. The 
French are somewhat better as to naval architecture; but the 
brilliancy and general appearance of their vessels suggest 
rather the work of artists than of shipwrights; whilst the 
Dutch and German ships approach more nearly our models, 
and indicate that their workmen have in a great measure 
forgotten that described in Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, as fashioned after the greatest bell in Amsterdam. 
The passages, however, even of the favorites do not at all 
compete with those made in former years. This falling 
off is partially to be attributed to the unfavorable weather 
encountered by nearly every vessel coming round Cape Horn, 
and partially to the decreased value of imports. It is no 
longer worth while to risk the ship to make the market. 
And this remark suggests one of the distinctive features of 
the past year—the demonstration of the fact that California 
met no longer look abroad for the necessities of life. Three 
years since, our population depended upon the other States 
for almost every article of necessity, as well as of luxury. 
Reference to the comparative tables of exportations and 
importations show how far agriculture and manufactures 
have curtailed the latter. For the purpose of better illustra- 
tion, we shall select breadstuffs as an example, from which 
we may form some idea of the balance of trade in our favor: 

Excess of exports over imports, 1855. 


|, 71,608 bbis..........average value...--..... $608,668 00 
Wheat.......... OFA Ste De csesdce.css * ipenmeaedkn 176,499 00 
Barley........-. 10,861,800 Ibs........... “ gh Alas Tree 190,081 50 
OBB. cccce seinsee 3,304,490 Ibs.........+. “ OD a acaee 57,828 50 
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Importations during 1853. No exports. 





eae 510,500 bbis.........-- average value....-...- $6,126,000 06 
EE ccheds ccbods nneses shoes 0 Senmine < © gen0etaee 367,980 00 
Barley........... 14,992 tons....-- cone ..* O hppeaane 524,720 00 
Bsdcwcs ccsvacs 9,445 tons....2. sce. “3 ©»  eidebs aon 330,575 00 

7,349,275 00 











Table showing the value of the total exportations from the port of San Francisco 
for the year 1855. 


_ ). Sars  ) aE fee $833,062 
Cin 62 cs ponnn bene 668,600 Lower California......... 22,918 
RE ee 480,340 pe an 58,192 
ME tte ca cembas cshape< 75,880 Vancouver............--- 42,376 
VRlpATRIEO ..205 coscee oss 310,924 Russian possessions ....-.-- 62,932 
SSS T SS Spa 362,189 RAVOTBOG .. occ tovccannct 317,537 
PIO Jianatteccane dade 616,559 | Ports in the Pacific....... 92,796 

Making the total value of exports.... ..... 2... --2--0 e--e- 4,877,519 








These accounts will probably be a matter of some surprise 
to persons who have been accustomed to suppose that the 
products of her mines were the only staple exported from 
our much abused State. The Pacific, between this country 
and Asia, has already been bridged over: California, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and China, are the great piers, and 
continuous lines of ships span the interval between San 
Francisco and the Flowery Kingdom. 

The exports of treasure have also been very large. The 

rand total of steamer shipments during the year amounts 
to $43,964,205 20; and by sailing vessels to China, South 
America, and islands and ports in the Pacific, $1,228,395; 
making a total of $45,192,600 20; and swelling the ship- 
ments for the last five years to the enormous sum of $230,- 
876,688 20. 

Thus, whilst the success of the miner has been great, we 
are at a loss how to term the unexampled prosperity of the 
less romantic tiller of the soil. Crops throughout the State 
have been immense, and the splendid agricultural resources 
of the country are only beginning to be understood. Farm 
produce of nearly every kind pays a remunerative price. 
The cultivation of the vine, and of hemp, begin to occupy 
much attention. The latter is a matter of great importance 
to our State, not only for export, but to meet our own con- 
sumption. Every fabric of flax is now imported ; every fabric 
of hemp pays two, often three freights, and a manufacturer, 
with all attendant charges, before it reaches the consumer 
here; whilst, aside from all the ordinary uses of the article, 
we have a want almost peculiar to ourselves. We have not the 
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advantage or facility in the manufacture or use of package 
possessed by the other States of the Union, and nearly every 
article of California product has to be transported in sacks, 
creating an almost unlimited demand for bagging—an in- 
creasing want, now supplied at a cost on which a saving 
might be made. The next step to the possession of hemp, 
will be its manufacture. Factories of rope and bagging will 
shortly make a home in our city, finding an ample return in 
a home market for their productions. As to other products, in 
twenty-nine counties alone, out of forty-one, there have been 
raised 2,554,726 bushels of wheat, 3,343,453 bushels of bar- 
ley, 1,025,957 bushels of oats, and large quantities of smaller 
crops ; and in the same counties over four hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand apple, peach, pear, and other fruit trees 
have been planted. Experiments in the cultivation of coffee 
and tea plants have been made; and, before a very long time, 
our Chinese population may be engaged in rivalling the most 
me ty export of their own country. 

here is probably no State that can boast of so great pro- 
gress in agriculture and horticulture in the same short space 
of five years ; at the same time comparing so favorably with 
the great grazing sections, in the raising of horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs and mules. The following table presents an ex- 
hibit of the live stock in the same twenty counties : 


SN Ake deoknn opoces.sctn FOR 1) DEOMB. non o+pegnece's cosy enue 193,685 
Onda nonce icecenat 496,871 | Mules.........-....0--- ese 14,194 
Thetis oss is ccdessicctce - 128,315 | 


Summing up, then, we find the commercial, agricultural, 
mining, and manufacturing classes, have all cause for con- 
gratulation. Their labor has been rewarded, their im- 
provements stand, their business has been established, they 
have learned valuable lessons by experience, and have a 
promising future before them. 

As a commercial emporium, the position of San Francisco 
stands unrivalled ; she is the largest city upon our western 
coast, and drains a country of unrivalled productiveness, 
susceptible of most extensive improvement, and capable of 
sustaining a population as dense as almost any region of the 
globe. Her merchants, no longer the same wild-speculating, 
fortune-hunting individuals of former years, but seeking, 
rather by legitimate means, to extend their operations, and 
build up an extensive and influential business, have not, 
probably, their superiors in the United States. All they 
have accomplished is but preparatory to new exhibitions of 
power and wealth ; their career yet lies before them, These 
considerations should set at rest the fears of the croakers 
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here, who represent us as ruined, because we owe a debt of 
two millions ; and of those abroad, who look upon us as a 
mushroom growth, blooming and vigorous in a night, with- 
ered and gone the next. 

San Francisco, Can., January, 1856. 


CONNEXION OF THE ATLANTIC AND GULF OF MEXICO. 
THE FLORIDA RAILROAD. 


BY HON. D. L. YULEE. 


The route of the Florida railroad, or that part which for 
the present engages the efforts of the company, lies across the 
peninsula of Florida, from Fernandina, on the Atlantic, in 
latitude 30° 40’, longitude 81° 37’, to Cedar Key, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, in latitude 29° 07’, longitude 83° 03’. 

Its length, as determined by surveys of the United States 
engineers, will be one hundred and thirty-seven and a half 
miles. 

The track of the road will be laid upon an air line between 
the two terminal points, there being no natural obstacles to 
interfere with this purpose. 

The maximum grade, adopted as a basis for the present 
estimates of cost, is fifteen feet; but with a very small addi- ° 
tional expense this can be reduced to ten feet, and it is pro- 
bable you may hereafter conclude to do so. 

The work will be constructed in the most solid and sub- 
stantial manner, and Jaid with heavy iron, not less than 
sixty pounds to the yard. 

It is evident that the highest speed can be employed with 
safety for passenger trains; and that freights can be trans- 
ported over this level road with great economy. 

A survey of the route has been lately made by the United 
States government, under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment; and the report made to Congress by the Secretary of 
War is appended to this summary. 

Harsors.—The ability of the road to secure a large business 
depends, in a great degree, upon the adequacy of the harbors 
for the commerce it will draw. 

Upon the Atlantic side, a deep water harbor is required for 
the class of ships usually employed in long voyages, with 
heavy cargoes. 

Upon the Gulf side, a harbor that will admit vessels capa- 
ble of reaching the wharves of the ports from which the trade 
vill be derived, and suitable for the Gulf navigation, is all 
hat is needed. 
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Fernandina, on the Atlantic, is one of the best ports for 
commercial purposes south of the Chesapeake. It became 
known to the commercial world in 1811-’12, during the 
American embargo law, as an entrepot of trade—its fine har- 
bor, and the circumstance that it was a neutral port (Spanish) 
adjacent to the American waters, giving it advantage for the 
purpose. It is said that as many as two hundred square- 
rigged vessels have been in port there at the same time. 

The entrance is easy with all winds; the channels (of which 
there are three) straight; the harbor deep, varying from 
twenty to fifty feet, and perfectly land-locked; the anchor- 
age extensive; the holding ground of the best description. 
The deep-water line reaches close the shore for a length of 
two miles; so that a continued wall, but little advanced from 
the line of shore, would give wharfage for two miles, with a 
depth of twenty to thirty feet at low water; and warehouses 
can line the wharf front. 

The entrance from sea to the wharves will be about two 
miles, and from the plateau of the town the approach of ves- 
sels can be observed seaward as far as a telescope can sight. 

The depth ou the bar is stated, in the report of the War 
Department annexed, to be ‘‘ fourteen feet at low water, with 
a rise of water at ordinary tide of six feet, and at neap and 
spring tides of seven and a half to nine feet, thus giving a 
depth on the bar varying from twenty to twenty-three feet.’’ 

Charleston has ten feet at low water; and Savannah has 
eight feet at low tide up to the wharves, and eleven feet at low 
tide up to the anchorage, where large vessels load, seven and 
and a half miles below the town. Baltimore has sixteen feet, 
with a rise of tide of only one to three feet. All these cities con- 
duct, with great success, a large and increasing commerce. 

As compared, then, with other Atlantic ports of large 
commerce, it is evident that Fernandina is equal to any 
usual commercial requirement. 

Its ability in this respect is further evidenced by the fol- 
lowing facts, namely: 

1. That of 10,430 vessels recorded upon ‘Lloyd’s list in 
1853, only thirty-three drew twenty feet or more. 

2. That of the vast number of vessels which entered the 
port of New York during the year ending June 1, 1855, there 
were only eighty-nine pilotages, by the New York pilots, over 
twenty feet, (and this included the frequent trips of the Col- 
lins steamers, and immense Liverpool packets,) and only seven 
exceeded twenty-two feet, the ordinary spring-tide depth on 
the bar at Fernandina—a result ascertained by reference to 
the records of the New York commissioners of pilotage. 
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3. That by an examination of the tonnage and draught of 
vessels that entered and cleared at Savannah for nine months, 
terminating lst December, 1852, it was found that the aver- 
age draught for a vessel of 200 tons was ten feet, and for 
one of 600 tons was thirteen feet. 

It is thus apparent that there are very few ships, British 
or American, which could not load at the wharves of Fer- 
nandina to full draught, and depart with a suitable tide. 

The estimate of Fernandina, as a marine harbor, is shown 
from the fact that it was selected by the Engineer Bureau 
and War Department, with the sanction of Congress, as the 
first harbor south of Savannah to be fortified; and a large 
fortification (Fort Clinch) is now in course of construction 
there. 

The report of the chief engineer of the United States army 
of 30th November, 1844, (Senate Doc., 28th Cong. 2d sess.,) 
contains the following reference to the subject of the fortifi- 
cation on Cumberland sound, in which bay the harbor of 
Fernandina lies. The fortification recommended was pro- 
vided for, and is located upon a tract immediately adjoining 
the site of Fernandina: 

‘** Proposed fort, for the entrance to Cumberland sound, 
Georgia.—The Executive has repeatedly approved the recom- 
mendation from this office for the commencement of a new 
fort on the coast of Georgia; and successive military commit- 
tees have reported favorably on it. A very fine survey, re- 
cently completed by an officer of topographical engineers, of 
the mouth of the St. Mary’s river, or of Cumberland sound, 
(the entrance to Fernandina,) confirms the opinion, long en- 
tertained, that this, the most southern harbor on the coast of 
Georgia, is also one of the safest and most accessible. There 
are three or four of the harbors of the same State which are 
amongst the best on the southern coast, both as regards 
depth of entrance and safety of anchorage, and all these must, 
as means can he afforded, be sealed up for our own use, and 
against an enemy. But as we are probably to begin with 
one only, I have to recommend the one above mentioned. 

‘¢ It is probable that in two of the harbors alluded to there 
may be a rather greater depth than on the bars of Cumberland 
harbor; but the two good entrances possessed by the latter, 
independent of a third for smaller vessels, the proximity of 
the bars to the shore, the geographical position of the harbor, 
together with other considerations, require, in my opinion, 
that the defences be now placed as above indicated.’’ 

He adds: 

** This is our most southern port accessible to vessels of 
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war, and is the nearest to the great channel of navigation 
flowing out of the Gulf of Mexico.’”’ 

Cedar Key, upon the Gulf side, admits ten feet at low 
water, and twelve and a half at ordinary high tide. 

Its quality as a commercial harbor is exhibted by the state- 
ment of the Superintendent of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, published with this. 

It will be seen to be quite sufficient for all the requirements 
of Gulf trade, there being no commercial port on the north 
side of the Gulf with which Cedar Key would be in connex- 
ion, which has over twelve feet at high water to the wharf, 
except New Orleans, which has, at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, at high water, fourteen feet in the best pass. (See the 
table prepared at the Coast Survey office, and contained in 
Captain Smith’s report of the survey.) 

A very important consideration, bearing upon the economy 
and advantage with which commerce can be conducted at 
these ports of Fernandina and Cedar Key, is that the town 
sites of each are located upon a sea island, with full exposure 
to the sea breezes, and having no fresh water marshes in 
their vicinity ; so that health may be relied upon at all times 
of the year. The mild latitude in which they lie, and their 
high open sea location, renders the residence at either of 
them very agreeable and healthful throughout the year. 

The harbors and town locations at the terminal points of 
the road being suitable for commerce, attention may be turned 
to the business which the road will be likely to command. 

Loca. BusinEess.—The peninsula of Florida, or that portion 
of Florida lying east and south of the Suwanee river, is 
believed to be the most desirable planting country in the 
south, and is in progress of rapid development. 

In point of climate, it is shown by the meteorological sta- 
tistics published by Surgeon General Lawson, United States 
army, as derived from the diaries kept at all the military 
posts, to have a more equable temperature in summer and 
winter than any other part of the United States. The mer- 
cury, as he states, rises higher in summer, and falls lower in 
winter, everywhere else where observations were made, than 
upon the coast of Florida; and in point of equableness it 
surpasses Italy. 

As regards healthfulness, the vital statistics, collected by 
the government with the census in 1850, shows that the 
 . portion of Florida exceeds every other part of the 

nited States. 

The soil of the peninsula is very productive, and yields all 
the richest staples. It produces the long staple or Sea Island 
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cotton of commerce, over every part of it, with a productive- 
ness surpassing the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia, to 
which this staple had been before limited; and can supply 
any quantity of it to which the consumption can ever reach. 
It produces sugar, with great advantage over Louisiana or 
Texas, having a superior climate for the cane ; and has sugar 
lands enough to supply a large part of the consumption of 
the United States. It produces a tobacco peculiar to its 
climate and soil, which commands in market from fifteen to 
seventy-five cents per pound. It has fine and extensive nat- 
ural pasturages, and produces large supplies of neat cattle 
for market. 

It is a fine fruit and vegetable gardening region. Peas, 
and most other garden stuffs, blossom and bear throughout 
the winter. The value of this capability, when lines of 
steamers are established to New York, may be estimated from 
the fact that the Norfolk steamers carry, on some of their trips, 
over two thousand barrels of market stuff to New York, 
within which city, and in other towns convenient to its mar- 
kets, there are nearly two millions of people to consume the 
products of the garden carried there for sale. 

It has the most valuable forest woods in great abundance ; 
live oak, red cedar, cypress, and yellow pine of the first 
quality. 

The road so crosses the peninsula as to command the trans- 
portation business of a great part of the agricultural produc- 
tions of the best part of it. And as it passes through a finely 
timbered country, the naval store and Jumber business will 
furnish large employment throughout the year. 

In addition to the immediate business of the country it will 
drain, it will derive a considerable employment from its con- 
nexion with other roads. The central road of Florida, 
which crosses the Appalachicola river, near the junction of 
the Flint and Chattahoochee, and passes through the fine 
upland or short staple cotton country of West and Middle 
Florida, and adjacent to the southern tier of counties in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, crosses the track of the Florida railroad at 
@ convenient point, making a connexion both on the west and 
east advantageous to both roads. The work on the central 
road is ready to progress on the most important portions of it. 

The road from Tampa, or Charlotte harbor, to Fernandina, 
will use a large part of the Florida railroad, (probably eighty 
or ninety miles,) and will make a valuable connexion south- 
ward. 

There can be no doubt that the local resources on the route 
will yield a remunerative return upon the cost. 
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As a portage road for the great commerce in merchandise 
between the Atlantic and Gulf ports, and as a thoroughfare 
of travel, the Florida railroad has a very great value. 

The rapidly increasing population, wealth, and commerce, 
of the Gulf States, and of that part of the Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys, that trade through New Orleans, woul soon 
leave in the rear any calculations based upon their present 
commerce with the Atlantic ports. All calculations, there- 
fore, based upon the present business, are entirely safe; for an 
annual increase in that commerce must continue for centuries 
yet to come. 

The custom-house returns of the coasting trade do not fur- 
nish data for precise knowledge of the amount and descrip- 
tion of merchandise exchanged between these two sections ; 
but it will strike every person, who is at al] conversant with 
the commerce of the country, that the exchanges of merchan- 
dise, between these two great sections, are of vast annual 
amount. 

Some idea of the intercourse between them may be derived 
from the tonnage employed in the trade. By the statement 
from the Treasury Department it will be seen, that during 
the year ending June 30, 1854, there were cleared at the cus- 
tom-houses of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, for the Gulf ports in Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Texas, 882 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 453,378 
tons, being an average of 1,448 tons for each business day in 
the vear. Estimating that the same tonnage entered in the 
same Atlantic ports from the Gulf ports during that year, 
there would be an average entry and clearance of nearly 
3,000 tons for every business day in the year. 

And the value of merchandise cleared in one year from the 
single port of New Orleans, for Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, amounted to $17,663,422. To these 
figures is to be added the business of ali the Atlantic ports 
south of Baltimore, with the Gulf ports. The Treasury De- 
partment, in a communication dated in 1852, estimated the 
trade which passed through the Florida straits, to and from 
the American ports on the Gulf of Mexico, at $325,000,000. 
The lines of railroad projected from Pensacola, Mobile, and 
New Orleans, to the interior, and most of which are in course 
of rapid construction, will increase still more the amount of 
business that will concentrate at those ports with the Atlan- 
tic. Can the Florida railroad control any reasonable share 
of this large commerce in its transit ? 

It can do so, if the transportation can be effected by this 
route with most economy, with most despatch, and with most 
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certainty. These are all elements in commercial values, and 
will always rule the channels of trade where they prevail to 
any appreciable amount. 

The only competition which the road must overcome, to 
enable it to control the through transportation between the 
Atlantic and the ports on the Gulf, will be the sea route 
around the capes of Florida. 

The distances used in all the calculations in this report 
will be taken from tables prepared at the Coast Survey office. 

The charge for crossing on the Florida railroad will be 
calculated at three cents per ton per mile; but being a cheap 
and level road, it could be afforded at a less charge, if neces- 
sary, to meet competition. 

The cost of water transportation is thus stated in the re- 
port of the State engineer of New York, to the legislature, in 
1854: 

Table of the cost of transport per ton per mile. 


QOGER, IONE VOFEGO 100800 ccc neg cons encecnes.ceentsebboss 1 mill. 
DG RARE . Bass << ccc ccccnspe cecncce seasees osdbnne 2to4 “ 

RGR Diidc wens ccccckctaghs vencabesbese caetas > ee 
BP ES -ORctdc odes ciscss deeded cdeend sbeuch eb¥e 3t0o4 “ 

Rivers, Hudson, and of similar character................. 24 “ 
Do. St. Lawrence and Mississippi...................-- 3“ 
Do. tributaries of Mississippi.................-....-..5 to 10 “ 


I will assume three mills per ton per mile as the average 
cost of water transportation under ordinary circumstances. 
The estimated cost of a transhipment, as ascertained at the 
points where large transfers of freight occur, is ten cents per 
ton. The rate of insurance from New York to New Orleans, 
by the Florida route, as derived from comparison with rate 
for similar risks, would be seven-eighths of one per cent. 
The rate of insurance from New York to New Orleans, round 
the capes of Florida, averages one and five-eighths per cent. 
the year through. The risks which cause the high rate of 
insurance to the Gulf ports, are encountered in the straits of 
Florida, upon the reefs of which the losses considerably 
exceed two millions annually. These risks are avoided by 
the Fernandina route. 

The estimated average value of one hundred pounds of 
merchandise of the various descriptions the Fernandina route 
would compete for in the transport business from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf ports, is stated in the handbill advertisement of 
the Union Express Company of New York, to be as follows: 


Value per 100 Ibs, 
Dry goods, (general assortment)....-.....--- c20+ enseneeees conse 5 
Books and stationery, (common stock)........-.-- ...---.--.20--- 72 
Boots and shoes, (average value)...... 2.2... see nee eee s cane ene 
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General stock of groceries, (excepting such articles as would gener- 


ally come from the West).....-. ..---2 ..e-ece = cone eeeees cone 20 
Druggists and grocers, (city assortment).........---- -----. -<---+ 44 
Hats, caps, and furs, (general assortment).....-----..+--++ -+---+- 86 
Hardware, (shelf goods generally)...--. ....--..-2--+ e-ee-- --eeee 36 


The average value of merchandise included in the above 
list, would thus seem to be, in round nnmbers, eleven hun- 
dred dollars. 

With these various data as a guide, we may now try the 
ability of the Fernandina route to compete with the water 
route around the capes. 

The test is met in a striking and conclusive manner by the 
fact, that merchandise, specified in the foregoing list, can be 
transported by the Fernandina route profitably, for the differ- 
ence in the insurance between the two routes. So that it would 
be cheaper to the shipper (besides the value of greater celerity 
and certainty) to pay a remunerative freight on the Fernan- 
dina route, than to ship by the sea route WITHOUT ANY CHARGE 
OF FREIGHT. 


The calculation in the form of figures, is as follows: 
Insurance on a ton of freight of the average value of $1,100, by the sea route, at 

one and five-cighths per cent...... .. cece ns seccee sceees coccceccces- $17 874 
Insurance on same by Fernandina route, at seven-eighths of one per cent. 9 624 





Making a difference of insurance in favor of the Fernandina route, upon a 
ton of assorted merchandise, of ...-.. ...--. seeees ence ceccens secees $8 25 








Now, the freight transport between New York and New 
Orleans would be as follows: 














New York to Fernandina, water, 761 miles, at 3 mills...........---...-.. $2 28 
Fernandina to Cedar Key, railroad, 138 miles, at 3 cents...........----- 414 
Cedar Key to New Orleans, water, 399 miles, at 3 mills.................. 117 
2G SRRNENES. 5.0.0 on 05 .a9hdenssebebbiede whachbed wiles pedace each been 20 
$7 79 
The comparison then would stand thus: 

SND Gl, IIOUEOBOR: 5. cis> 4cnis hain dhodon bond cheat habs do wantwises 6eed $8 25 
Freight from New York to New Orleans by Fernandina route............ 779 
46 








So that the freight charge, from New York to New Orleans, 
upon a ton of assorted freight of the average value of $1,100, 
would be 46 cents less than the insurance saved by employ- 
ing that route ; and it should be borne in mind that much of 
the freight to be transported, especially dry goods, wili very 
far exceed in value $1,100 per ton. 

It is evident, therefore, that it would cost a shipper more 
to deliver his merchandise at New Orleans by the sea route, 
if he paid no freight at all, than by the Fernandina route, 
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paying the full freight. But this would not be the only 
advantage of the Fernandina route. It would also have the 
advantage in celerity and certainty. 

Freight from New York could be delivered i in New Orleans, 
by the Fernandina route, with great ease, in six days ; while 
the average sailing time around would be over twenty days, 
and the average steaming time nine days. And as the travel 
would admit of a daily line, and as about seven hundred 
miles of sea travel, with all the vicissitudes of winds and 
dangerous navigation, would be avoided, the certainty and 
regularity would be infinitely greater. 

The value in commercial estimation of speed and certainty 
is shown by the fact, that shippers pay now, by steamer from 
New York to New ‘Orleans, thirty cents per cubic foot, in 
preference to ten cents by sailing vessels, which is the estab- 
lished difference. At this difference of three to one, the 
steamers have driven out of use a great part of the lines of 
sailing packets that formerly plied between New York and 
New Orleans. 

No daily line of steamers, between New York and New Or- 
leans, could compete with the Fernandina route; because the 
steamers required for the long voyage round, daily service, 
would be greatly more numerous and costly, than those 
which will answer for the Fernandina route, because the 
great amount of fuel required for the long voyage would 
greatly diminish the capacity for freight, as compared with 
the other route, and because the cost of insurance on the 
ships, and their running expenses, would be, comparatively, 
so much greater. Besides, the cost of transporting freight 
on the Fernandina route, would be greatly lightened by the 
large travel which would follow the line, and by the local 
business of the road. 

But the through freight which the line will attract, is not 
limited to that which is destined for the Gulf ports and the 
country immediately adjacent. It must draw a large trans- 
portation business from New York for the whole valley of the 
Mississippi. And if, in what follows, it is shown that the 
line can carry freight from New York to the Mississippi val- 
ley cheaper than the other routes, the same proofs will show 
its ability to carry back freights cheaper also. 

The amount of transportation business between the Atlan- 
tic ports and the Mississippi valley, is hardly computable. 
Some idea may be formed from the fact stated to me by a 
merchant, that a single house in St. Louis makes purchases 
in New York, annually, to the amount of one and a half mil- 
lion of dollars. Already the press of freight westward is so 
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great, that the various lines pointing in that direction 
through New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, have 
ceased to be competitors, all of them being well employed, 
and have combined to raise charges at uniform rates for 
through freights. This affords pregnant proof that the time 
has already come, when new avenues, for accommodating the 
transport business between the Atlantic and West, are im- 
periously demanded. Indeed, it may be assumed, that the 
increasing business, growing out of the rapid settlement of 
the West, will furnish reasonable employment for a new ave- 
nue of transportation in every period of five years. In the 
rapid advance of population and commerce, along the lines 
of road now in operation, it is doubtful if, in the course of 
some years, these long lines to the interior can do more than 
furnish transportation for the country immediately adjacent 
to them. Tracks can be multiplied across the Florida penin- 
sula at small comparative expense, and the rest of the route 
being open water, the increasing necessities of commerce for 
transportation may be thus met, and no otherwise so well. 

The Fernandina route, then, will open a new and available 
channel between New York and the valley of the Mississippi. 

In illustration of its ability for this business, I will take 
St. Louis as the point of destination ; because, if freight can 
be delivered at St. Louis to advantage, as compared with the 
inland routes, so much the more evident it will be that at Mem- 
phis, Cairo, Natchez, and Vicksburg, and all the Mississippi 
country below St. Louis, the advantage of the Fernandina 
route over others will be still greater. 

Let us settle first the cost and time in delivering freights 
from New York at St. Louis. We will adopt, for this pur- 
pose, the line which professes the greatest speed, namely, the 
Merchants’ Despatch line; and in order that no doubt may 
exist as to the data of the calculation, we will take a bill of 
lading for fifty boxes of dry goods, as furnished to a house 
desiring the information, and the letter that accompanied it. 

The inquiry was, at what cost and in what time they would 
deliver fifty boxes of dry goods at St. Louis. The reply was 
as follows: 

“Meronants’ Despatcu, New Yor, June 15, 1855. 


“ Assuming that the dry goods referred to are in boxes, we state that we will 
give forwarding bills for the same, agreeing to deliver them in St. Louis in eleven 
days, (Sundays excepted,) at $2 65 per hundred pounds. 

“The route will be: People’s Line Steamers to Albany, railroad to Buffalo, 
steamer to Detroit, railroad, via Chicago, to St. Louis—four reshipments. 

“ Should you send by our despatch, please mark them ‘ Merchants’ Despatch,’ and 
ship by People’s Line. For their receipt we will furnish forwarding bill as in- 
closed. 

“ Yours, respectfully, A. H. LIVINGSTON, Agent.” 
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Thus it will be seen the rate of transportation charged is 
fifty-three dollars per ton, the reshipments four, and the time 
eleven days, Sundays excepted, which would make the actual 
time generally thirteen days. 

It will be observed— 

1. As to charge: that a large class of goods, as appears by 
note at foot of forwarding bill, are rated at twice actual 
weight, and others at once and a half, being respectively 
$106 and $79 50 per ton freight. 

2. As to liability: that glass and other fragile fabrics, 
which are more liable to breakage on railroad than on water 
routes, are at owner’s risk. 

3. As to time: that unavoidable delays are excepted, and 
that the forfeit is only one dollar per ton for each day’s delay; 
so that after being at the trouble of proving the delay to have 
been avoidable, (which few shippers would undertake,) 
there may be a delay of thirteen days, (making twenty-five 
days for time of transportation,) without reducing the treight 
below forty dollars per ton. 

It will be observed, also, that the water route is used on the 
Hudson river and on Lake Erie, so that it may be presumed 
in winter, when the waters are frozen and the roads crowded 
with business, the cost would be more and despatch less. 

We may now see at what rate, and in what time, the Fer- 
nandina route can participate in the transport business be- 
tween New York and St. Louis, 


From New York to New Orleans, as estimated before, for one 

WM LIN, « cdi 0 ach ehh asdne<sonnce dul imebanbbechsghheielbhessests $7 79 
Transhipment at New Orleans .........ssscsceesee eeeeeees 10 
From New Orleans to St. Louis, 1,212 miles, at3 mills 3 63 





Being for cost of transportation from New York to St. 
i ii sc RAT ieee dlatiee oscvedcoccneevnes $11 52 





In low stages of water on the upper Mississippi, goods des- 
tined for St. Louis could be landed at Memphis, and thence 
transported by railroad. 

As regards time, the delivery in New Orleans can be easily 
made, as before stated, in six days, aud seven days would 
allow full time for reshipment and delivery at St. Louis from 
New Orleans, making thirteen days. 

It will be observed that there are only three reshipments 
upon this route, while upon the other there are four. 

The result is, that with equal speed freight can be trans- 
ported upon the Fernandina route from New York to St. 
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Louis for $11 55 per ton, as compared with $53 per ton on 
the inland route; leaving a margin of $41 45 per ton for 
additional charge. 

Nor is the business in through freights, which this route 
can profitably do, confined to the Mississippi valley. The 
circuit of trade in which it may legitimately share, extends 
to the Ohio valley, as high as Louisville, and to the lakes at 
Chicago. 

As to the Ohio valley.—Taking Louisville as a point for 
comparison— 

The charge from New York, by railroad, to Louisville is 
$42 per ton ; time, twelve days; three reshipments ; five cents 
per hundred pounds forfeit. 

The time may be extended to twenty days, and, deducting 
the forfeit, the charge would be still $34 per ton. 

Now take, as before, the cost from New York to New Or- 

leans, by the Florida route..............ccsececeeeeseees $7 79 
Reshipment at New Orleans .............csceeseseseeeeeees 10 
New Orleans to Louisville, 1,411 miles, at 3 mills... 4 23 





I 6 cos .cvomacraativmtscn ssonccsacnschitanesheha $12 12 
as compared with $42 by railroad. 

In regard to time, fourteen days would be ample time by 
the Fernandina route. 

Of course, for all points on the Ohio below Louisville, as 
well as to Nashville, on the Cumberland river, the compari- 
son will be still more in favor of the Florida route. 

As to the lakes at Chicago.—The charge from New York to 
Chicago, by railroad, is $34 20 per ton. 

When the lake navigation is closed by ice, which is the 
case for five months in each year, and the railroads are over- 
crowded with business, as will often be the case, the Florida 
route will be an available avenue to the Atlantic for Chicago, 
and especially for southern and central Illinois. 

Freights from New York can be delivered at the depot of 
the Illinois Central railroad, in Cairo, by the Florida route, 
for $11 01 per ton; and heavy produce can be delivered at 
Fernandina, from Cairo, at $8 43 per ton. 

The navigation between Cairo and Cedar Key is always 
open. 

Another large item of through freight, which the road will 
commund, consists in provisions for the supply of the south- 
ern Atlantic planting States, and the West India and South 
American markets. Provisions can reach those markets of 
consumption cheaper, and to more advantage, through Fer- 
nandina, than by any other channel. 
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The advantage which Fernandina possesses in the West 
India and South American trade is owing to the fact that it 
lies on the northern edge of the northeast trade winds, and 
has, therefore, at all times, a fair wind going to, and return- 
ing from, the West Indies and South America. A vessel 
from New Orleans, bound to any of those ports, is obliged to 
come through the Florida straits, and make the neighborhood 
of Fernandina before she can take her course. While, on 
the other hand, a vessel from any of the ports of the Atlantic 
north of Fernandina, bound to those ports, has to pass 
through the belt of calms, denominated by Lieutenant Maury 
the ‘‘ Calms of Cancer,’’ and reach the latitude of Fernan- 
dina before she takes favoring winds. 

The trade in provisions with the West India islands and 
South America, may be judged from the fact that, in the three 
years of 1849-’50-’51, the exports of the single article of 
flour from the United States to those countries amounted to 
2,362,000 barrels, or nearly two and a half million; and 
Fernandina being within the belt of the trade winds, which 
extends to all those countries, is better situated for this busi- 
ness than any other port of commerce in the United States. 

Another of the chief items of through freight will be in 
cotton from from the Gulf. 

Of 3,624,000 bales, the crop of 1852-’53, 2,413,000 went 
from the Gulf ports. We may estimate the part of the cot- 
ton crops, which would properly find its way to the Atlantic 
through the Gulf, without disturbing causes, at 2,500,000 
bales. 

Two hundred thousand bales of this would be generally re- 
quired at the northern Atlantic ports, for home consumption, 
and would furnish back freights for the steamers engaged in 
conveying merchandise from the Atlantic to the Gulf. 

Nor is it unlikely that a considerable part of the cotton 
from the Gulf, destined for Europe, would take its departure 
from Fernandina. 

Fernandina is a healthy locality, a good and convenient 
shipping port, and made convenient to the Gulf by means of 
this straight level road, which may be considered as an ex- 
tended wharf from the Gulf to the Atlantic. 

For all the cotton of Texas and Appalachicola, it will cer- 
tainly be the most convenient shipping port; and for New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola, it will be also convenient. 

Economy of transportation, other things equal, will always 
decide the channels of commerce. 

The average difference of freight to Liverpool from New 
Orleans, as compared with Charleston and Savannah, is 
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about half a cent per pound, in the regular course of business. 
Shipments can be made from Fernandina even more cheaply 
than from Charleston, because, having deeper water, vessels 
of larger burden can be employed in the trade. 

The cost of transferring cotton, from New Orleans or Mo- 
bile to Cedar Key, would be six dollars and four cents a ton, 
including insurance and all expenses, delivered alongside a 
ship at Fernandina. 

The account, then, would stand thus, as between a ship- 
ment from New Orleans direct to Liverpool, or by the way of 
Fernandina: 


Difference of freight on a ton of 2,000 lbs. at 4 cent...$10 00 
Difference of insurance, estimating the ton to be 








worth $200, at 55-100 of 1 per cent. .............sceees 1 10 
$11 10 

Less cost of transfer from New Orleans to Fernandina... 6 04 
Amount saved on each ton...........scecesseseseeees $5 06 


Now, estimating the quantity of cotton shipped from the 
Gulf at 600,000 tons, the saving upon a crop, by using the 
Fernandina route to Liverpool, would be three million thirty- 
six thousand dollars, ($3,036,000.) Or, upon a cargo of 
1,500 tons, there would be a saving of $7,590. 

To this should be added the difference in interest by short- 
ening the voyage to Liverpool, and the difference of exchange 
in favor of an Atlantic port of shipment. 

The following extract, from the last report of the Board of 
Internal Improvement in Florida, may not be without inter- 
est in this connexion : 

‘‘ No inconsiderable circumstance in determining the ad- 
vantage of our routes for conducting the business of the Gulf 
basin is, that none of the points at which the produce now 
collects are suited for a large foreign commerce. Galveston 
admits less than 12 feet, the Mississippi only about 13 feet, 
and not more than 10 feet can be carried to Mobile at high 
water. 

‘¢ The difficulty of conducting foreign commerce from New 
Orleans may be illustrated by the facts stated in a memorial 
to Congress by the Chamber of Commerce a few years since. 
It is therein stated, that ‘within the last few weeks nearly 
forty ships have been aground on the bar, for various periods, 
from two days to eight weeks, some of which were compelled 
to throw portions of their cargoes overboard, and others to 
discharge cargo into lighters before they could be got through 
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the channel, occasioning heavy expense to the goods, and 
great straining and injury, besides involving pecuniary losses 
which cannot be estimated at less than $500,000.’ 

** At the time of the grounding of the steamer Georgia, 
Captain Porter, United States navy, prepared a draft ‘ rep- 
resenting the appearance of the bar of the Mississippi river, 
May 16, 1852,’ which was published by order of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New Orleans. The explanation, printed 
with the draft, stated as follows: (see De Bow’s Review, 
1852.) 


Vessels on New Orleans bar. 


Tons. Bales cotton. Value. Detained. 
Middlesex.......... 1,430 4,500 $160,000 40 days. 
Desdemona......... 625 2,200 80,000 3 « 
Winchester...-.-.-... 1,475 5,800 205,000 3 * 
Progress ........... 1.400 4,300 105,000 4 * 
Goodwin ........... 600 800 60,000 a 
Montreuil .....-..... 600 2,000 70,000 , aie 
EAROU nena cccces 740 2,000 70,000 . = 
Steamer Georgia .... 2,500 
BN GUNN c es cncc cocces codece mpnan $795,000 
UD OE WORINR si dais s ctne cc ckds cath ennn 705,000 


Or aggregate value of property detained... $1,500,000 


‘‘Tt is added, in a note to the above table, that ‘many 
other vessels than those above were aground at the same time, 
awaiting a swell from southeasterly gales.’ 

‘* Nor is Mobile better circumstanced for heavy commerce. 
In a memorial from the mayor and citizens of Mobile, lately 
presented to Congress, it is stated that vessels of heavy draught 
have to lie twenty-eight miles below the city, and are loaded 
and discharged there by means of lighters. This charge of 
lighterage only is shown to have amounted to $227,000 on 
the commerce of the previous season. This is not the greatest 
loss. The memorial enters into a calculation to show the 
damages done goods and produce by the necessary tranship- 
ments, and concludes that cotton at Mobile is injured to the 
amount of one-eighth per cent. per pound in comparison with 
shipments to New Orleans, which, on the crop of the previous 
year, made a loss of $167,230; which, added to the lighter- 
age, makes an aggregate loss on foreign commerce from this 
cause of $394,628. The injury to domestic trade is put at 
$107,791 more, thus swelling the annual injury in conducting 
commerce at Mobile, from deficiency of harbor, to $502,599— 
4 Sui siricient to have transferred the cotton shipped from 
Mobile, from her wharf, to Fernandina. 

‘* Besides which, the interruption of business by a climactic 
mortality at Mobile and New Orleans, from which Ferna»-- 
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dina would be exempt, must more or less affect the cost of 
factorage, freight, and facilities of business. 

‘‘The effect of our improvements will be, practically, to 
furnish the Gulf with a good Atlantic port by an extended 
wharf; and it is not doubted that, in progress of time, the 
Gulf ports will find their interest in a common resort to Fer- 
nandina as their seaport for foreign trade.’’ 

THROUGH TRAVEL.—This road will open a new and valu- 
able line of travel : 

I. Between the Atlantic and New Orleans. 
-II. Between the Atlantic and Cuba. 
III. Between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

I, Between tHe ATLANTIC AND New Or.LEANS.—T wo routes 
may be used to Fernandina, the seaboard land route, or the 
water route. 

Frest.—The seaboard land route.—The details of this 
route, when developed, will be as follows: 

New York to Norfolk, by air-line railroad, (to be con- 
structed. ) 

Norfolk to Wilmington, railroad, (constructed.) 

Wilmington to Charleston, via Wilmington and Manches- 
ter railroad, (constructed,) and Northeastern railroad, (nearly 
completed.) 

Charleston to Fernandina, water. 

Fernandina to Cedar Key, railroad. 

Cedar Key to New Orleans, water. 

The time in which it is assumed the travel can be performed 
on this route rests upon the following data: 

1, Letter from President Torrey, as to estimated time on 
the air-line road to Norfolk. 

2. The assurances of the presidents of the roads between 
Norfolk and Charleston. 

3. The speed on water, as guarantied by George Steers, 
esq., one of the most distinguished naval constructors in the 
country—the builder of the celebrated yacht America. 

4, The ability of the Florida railroad for speed, being an 
air line and nearly level, and to be laid with heavy iron, (60 
lbs. to the yard.) 

The table of time is as follows : 


New York to Norfolk......-.-. d.wene 009600 cooess ecbese cove 12 hours. 
Norfolk to Charleston (including changes) .................19 “ 
Charleston to Fernandina GO. ccc cctscous Sueded 4 « 
Fernandina to Cedar Key Od. cnc coccdigte tecees 44 « 
Cedar Key to New Orleans Te ” cocccckupboesentio 20 « 
65 “ 


or two days and seventeen hours. 
8 
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If the Mexican Gulf railroad, now in operation from New 
Orleans to Lake Borgne, is extended to Cat island, its con- 
templated terminus, the time to New Orleans can be still 
further reduced. 

The prospect for the construction of the air-line road be- 
tween New York and Norfolk, may be inferred from Mr. Tor- 
rey’s letter. 

If the air-line road is not made, the route and time would 
be as follows : 

New York via Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pe- 
tersburg, Wilmington, &c., as before, by railroads already 
in operation. 

New York to Charleston, the distance being by the railway guide 814 miles, at 


an average speed of twenty miles per hour.......---..---,-..-- 41 hours.* 
Charleston to New Orleans, as before..... ......ee0e+ weeeee _— 
a 


or three days and three hours. 

If it is objected that eighteen miles per hour between 
Charleston and Fernandina, and twenty miles on the Gulf, 
is more than can be made, then, calculating at fifteen miles 
per hour on water, the practicableness of which is beyond 
any dispute, the time would be as follows: 

If the air-line road is made...-. ~....-0+--+---e0++ o----- 73 hours. 

If it is not made... ~~. 22. 2222 coon cee ene woceee cocees cone 8s 
or three days and eleven hours, in the worst possible aspect, 
to wit: that no other roads are made than are now done, or 
nearly so, and that only fifteen miles per hour can be made 
on the water. 

But that twenty miles an hour can be made on the Gulf, 
and on the short passage between Charleston and Fernandina, 
is made very certain, not only by the guarantee offer of Mr. 
Steers, but by the fact that the first class boats on Long Island 
sound and on the lakes are stated to make that speed. now. 


Seconp.—T'he water route: 





New York to Fernandina, water..........-.... 2.20. -.--- 761 miles. 

Fernandina to Cedar Key, railroad..........-.....--- 2... 138 « 

Cedar Key to New Orleans, water...... ....-...2---.--e-- 400 * 
1.303 .* 








If Mr. Steer’s speed is adopted, the time by this route would 
be as follows : 


New York to Fernandina, at 18 miles per hour............. 42 hours. 

Fernandina to Cedar Key (including change) ..........-.... 44 “ 

Cedar Key to New Orleans GOi:i:c:  senmink sie othe RE tt 
or two days and nineteen hours, 7 








“If the proposed road from Baltimore to Aquia creek is male, this distance will 
be reduced thirty miles. 
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If only fifteen miles per hour is allowed, the time would 
be eighty-three hours, including changes, or three days and 
thirteen hours. 

The present schedule time of mail service between New 
York and New Orleans is six days, but the failures are very 
frequent. It is conveyed all the way by railroad, except 
from Montgomery to Mobile by stage, and Mobile to New 
Orleans by water. 

It is believed, therefore, that this route for travel, between 
New York and New Orleans, will not, in practice, be sur- 
passed by any other probable line. 

The only line capable to compete with it, will be the con- 
templated interior line via the Virginia and East Tennessee 
railroad, when all the links of that line are filled up. And 
it is not out of place here to remark, that the probabilities 
are favorable to the completion of the air-line road between 
Norfolk and New York, on the seaboard route, in advance of 
the completion of the links upon the interior line. 

But these lines will not, in fact, be competitors. They 
will be the two great leading conduits of travel between New 
York and New Orleans—both desirable; both useful; both 
necessary; both patronized. The one the great interior 
line; the other the great seaboard line, dividing the travel 
according to the particular fancy or convenience of the tray- 
eler. But as regards the travel between New Orleans and 
all that part of the Atlantic south of Washington, the Flo- 
rida route will, of course, be the exclusive carrier. 

The seaboard line will have attractions over the other, and 
over all interior lines, in the following regards: 

1. The greater variety in the route, which can be used to 
accommodate the business and pleasure of the traveler. He 
may go by water all the way from New York to Fernandina; 
or he may go by water from New York to Norfolk, (in first 
class steamers, now running,) and thence by railroad to 
Charleston; or he may go by railroad to Baltimore, and 
thence by daily steamers to Norfolk, now running; or he 
may go by railroad through Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, &c., to Charleston; and from Charleston 
he can go by water to Fernandina ; or by railroad to Savan- 
nah, and thence by water, on inland route, (without going 
to sea at all,) to Fernandina; or via Savannah, all the way 
by railroad, to Fernandina. The road between Charleston 
and Savannah is organized, and in fair progress towards con- 
struction. The road from Savannah to Altamaha river, is in 
rapid progress to completion ; and thence to Fernandina, only 
about fifty miles of road is required to be made over a level 


country. 
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2. The greater physical comfort. The travel on the sea- 
board route can be so arranged as not to lose any night’s 
rest, or only one, at most, and this without abating progress. 
The traveler can go all the way from New York to Fernan- 
dina, and lose no rest ; or he can go from New York to Balti- 
more, and take the night boat to Norfolk, in which case a 
part of one night between Norfolk and Charleston would be 
the only interference with his regular rest. As compared 
with a continuous night and day travel by railroad for seve- 
ral days in succession, this is an advantage which every trav- 
eler, especially if accompanied by a family, will appreciate. 

3. Greater certainty. If the steamship route from New 
York to Fernandina is taken, the line from New York to New 
Orleans being continuous, would be liable to no breaks or 
delays, as the trains and boats, being controlled by one inte- 
rest, would wait each other. If the traveler goes via 
Charleston, that part of the route between Charleston and 
New Orleans would be continuous, and not liable to interrup- 
tion. Upon any entirely interior route, a disconnexion at any 
one of the numerous links composing the line, would cause 
a delay of twenty-four or twelve hours, according as the line 
was daily or twice daily. 

4. It would be a more healthful and agreeable route as to 
climate. 

In winter a traveler would keep the mild seaboard climate 
to Charleston, and from that point he would pass through a 
springlike climate all the way to New Orleans. 

Upon the interior route he would be passing through a 
cold, mountainous region, until he reached the lower part of 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

In summer, as soon as he reached the malarial latitude, he 
would take the sea at Charleston, and keep it, with its health- 
ful and agreeable breezes, all the way to New Orleans, ex- 
cept the brief transit of four hours across the Florida penin- 
sula, which has the salubrity of a sea island. 

Upon the interior route he would reach the malarial lati- 
tude with a body exhausted by previous night and day travel, 
and pass through it all the way to New Orleans in a car. 

5. It would be a more economical route. 

As the only necessary railroad travel between New York 
and New Orleans, would be one hundred and thirty-eight 
miles, the traveler could be transported with profit for nearly 
one half less than upon a continuous railroad line. Or, if 
the railroad travel was used as far as Charleston, the balance of 
the way being by water except the Florida railroad, it would 
be proportionably cheaper than the interior line. 
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These considerations induce a belief that the Fernandina 
route would attract a fair share of the travel between New York 
and New Orleans, and so also as to other ports upon the Gulf. 

If. Berween tue ATLANtic AND Cusa.—The travel between 
the United States and Cuba is already very large. The inde- 
Serre of Cuba as a republic, or its annexation to the 

nited States, would be followed by a stream of intercourse, 
only paralleled by that which followed the acquisition of 
California. Besides this, the lines of steamers between Ha- 
vana and the other West India islands, and Central Ameri- 
can coast, make that a convenient point of concentration 
for the travel between that whole region and the United 
States. 

The distance from Cedar Key to Havana is 359 miles, 
which, at 20 miles an hour, would require 18 hours, or at 15 
miles an hour would require 24 hours. 

A single steamer between Cedar Key and Havana, would 
in either case easily perform a trip twice a week. 

The advantage which this means of communication with 
Cuba will have over every other, will be, that with a sepa- 
rate investment of the cost of one steamer only, a twice-a- 
week travel can be accommodated, or with three steamers, a 
daily service can be performed. 

Ill. Between tae ATLANTIC AND Pactric.—The crossings to 
the Pacific will be at Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras, or Te- 
huantepec. 

1. Panama.—Project an air line from Cedar Key to Aspin- 
wall. It crosses directly over Havana on the north side of 
Cuba, and Batavano on the south side, where there is a suffi- 
ciently good steamer harbor. 

There is a railroad now in operation between Havana and 
Batavano. 

The distance between Batavano and Aspinwall is 817 
miles, which, at 20 miles per hour, would be performed in 41 
hours, and at 15 miles an hour, in 543. 

Three steamers then would easily perform a twice-a-week 
service between Batavano and Aspinwall. 

As the twice-a-week service between Cedar Key and Ha- 
vana would be sustained by the Cuba travel, the only sepa- 
rate investment required for carrying the ma’.s and passen- 
gers from the Atlantic States for Aspinwal . would be in 
three steamers, which need not be as large ai costly as the 
ships employed for the long voyage from New York to 
Aspinwall. ° 

Compare the cost of these three ships and their annual 
maintenance, with the cost of the ships that would be re- 
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quired for a twice-a-week service direct between New York 
and Aspinwall, and their annual maintenance, and it will be 
seen that no such line could compete with the rates at which 
passengers and mails could be carried to Aspinwall by our 
route. 

But if it may be supposed that in the present disturbed 
state of Cuba, the Spanish government might refuse the use 
of the road across the island for a thoroughfare of Ameri- 
can travel, then, until the political condition of Cuba was 
changed, the service could be direct between Cedar Key and 
Aspinwall, 

The distance from Ceday Key to Aspinwall by the water 
route is 1,260 miles, which, at 20 miles per hour, would re- 
quire 63 hours, and at 15 miles per hour, 84 hours. 

Two steamers would easily perform a service of once a 
week between Cedar Key and Aspinwall. 

2. Nicaragua.—The same remarks will apply to the Nica- 
ragua crossing as to that at Panama. 

3. Honduras, or Porto Caballo route.—The distance from 
Cedar Key to Porto Caballo is 844 miles, which, at 20 miles 
an hour, would be 42 hours, and at 15 miles, 57 hours. 

Three steamers would perform a twice-a-week service. 

4. Tehuantepec.—Project an air line from Cape Hateras 
to the mouth of Huasacualco river, (the Gulf terminus of the 
Tehuantepec road,) and it will be found to pass directly over 
the track of the Florida railroad, thus demonstrating it to 
be the shortest possible route from the Atlantic to Tehuan- 
tepec. 

The distance from Cedar Key to Huasacualco is 903 miles, 
which, at 20 miles an hour, would require 45 hours, and at 
15 miles an hour, 60 hours. Three steamers would perform 
twice-a-week service. Would this route take the Pacific 
travel against direct lines from New York? It is believed it 
would entirely supersede the direct lines, by making it im- 
possible for them to be maintained profitably. 

1. The time would be quicker. The average of the time 
between New York and Cedar Key, by the different estimates 
heretofore exhibited, would be fifty hours. The time from 
New York (if twenty miles an hour is made on the Gulf) 
would be: To Aspinwall, 113 hours, or 4 days 17 hours ; 
to Porto Caballo, 93 hours or 3 days, 21 hours; to Tehuan- 
antepec, 95 hours, or 3 days 23 hours. If only fifteen miles 
an hour is made on the Gulf, the time from New York would 
be: to Aspinwall, 134 hours, or 5 days 14 hours; to Porto 
Caballo, 107 hours, or 4 days, 11 hours ; to Huasacualco, 110 
hours, or 4 days 14 hours. This is, of course, greater des 
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patch than any sea line from New York could make, and 
would attract passengers from the sea line. 

2. The Cedar Key route would necessarily take the Pacific 
mail. At Cedar Key, the whole Atlantic mail for the Pacific 
could be concentrated by the ordinary mail routes, without 
any extra cost to the government. From Cedar Key, a 
twice-a-week service could be rendered to the Pacific croming, 
for so much less price (owing to the fewer ships required) 
than by any sea line from New York, that the mail contract 
would, without doubt, be secured for that line; the more 
certainly, as the despatch would be so much greater. 

3. With less expense the Cedar Key line could make more 
frequent service, and the frequency of trips would draw travel 
from other lines by accommodating its convenience better. 

4, The fact that down to Cedar Key the Pacific travelers 
would be conveyed by lines having other large streams of 
travel and trade to sustain them, and that from Cedar Key 
to the Pacific crossing, the cost of a line would be so much 
less than the sea line, would enable a reduction of the charge 
for passengers to the Pacific, below living rates for a sea line. 

Without the mail pay, and without full passenger lists, a 
sea line could not be maintained; and, therefore, it is as- 
sumed, would be superseded by the Cedar Key route. 

It only remains now to compare the advantage of the sea- 
board route via Florida, with the interior route via New Or- 
leans, for the Pacific and Cuban travel. 

The distance from New York to New Orleans, by the inland 
route, will be about 1,400 miles. It is not likely to be reduced 
below that distance by any roads that will be constructed. 

For the purpose of a perfect comparison, we will make 
two tables. 

In the first, I take for the distance from New York to Cedar 
Key, the water distance from New York to Fernandina, and 
railroad to Cedar Key, and from Cedar Key the water dis- 
tance to the Gulf ports. And for the distance from New 
York to New Orleans, I take the railroad distance as 1,400 
miles, and thence the water distance to the Gulf ports. 

In the second table, I take the air line distance from New 
York to New Orleans and Cedar Key, respectively, and the 
water distances the rest of the way. 


Table 1. 
Difference in favor 
Via New Orleans. Via Cedar Key. Oedar Key route. 
From New York to Havana........... 2, 005 + 1,258 747 miles. 
Do. to Aspinwall......... 2,783 2, 159 624 “ 
Do. to Porto Caballo.....2, 318 1,743 57 =“ 


Do to Huasacualco .... .. 2,196 1, 802 304“ 
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Table 2, (ain Lives.*) 
Difference in favor 


Via New Orleans. Via Cedar Key. Cedar Key route. 


From New York to Havana........-... 1,771 1, 368 463 miles. 
Do. to Aspinwall. ........2,549 2, 209 340“ 
Do. to Porto Caballo... ..2, 084 1,793 =. * 
Do. to Huasacualco.... ...1, 962 1, 852 ip * 


These tables are sufficiently demonstrative. 

In addition to the foregoing sources of travel, a large 
stream of passengers will be thrown upon the line by the 
facility it will afford for pulmonary and other invalids, to 
reach the healing and restorative winter climate of the Flo- 
rida peninsula, from the northern and western States. Large 
numbers annually go now. 

Nor is it unlikely that the facilities afforded by a daily 
line will induce large numbers of the inhabitants of the cold 
latitudes to establish winter residences in Florida, or to resort 
there in the winter months, for occasional relaxation and re- 
lief from cold, and to enjoy the fine sport afforded there with 
gun and line. 

Resutt.—From the various sources adverted to above, it is 

resumed that a sufficient business in freights and travel 
will fall upon the road to maintain it in very profiable em- 
ployment. 

It should be borne in mind that the combination upon the 
route of so much freight and passenger traffic each way, will 
enable the charges, both for freight and passengers, to be 
afforded at very low rates upon all the water lines connected 
with the road. And the cheapness of the road, its level 
grade, and air line direction, will permit very cheap charges 
for transportation upon its track. 

When the road from Charlotte harbor, or Tampa, is con- 
structed, the time for reaching Cuba and the southern ports 
of the Gulf will be reduced. 

A very important advantage to the route is, that it can be 
managed as a line, in all its connexions, by a single will, 
and as a single interest. It will thus be enabled to meet the 
competition of lines composed of various links, and managed 
by separate interests and influences, with the highest effect. 

A very important advantage to the road is, that no com- 
peting line for connecting the Gulf and Atlantic, by a road 
short enough to supersede the sea route for transportation, is 
practicable. 





* The air line distance from New York to New Orleans is 1,166 statute miles. 
The air line distance from New York to Cedar Key is 949 statute miles. 
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SOME ITEMS OF NEW ORLEANS COMMERCE, 1854-’5.* 


Corton.—The cotton crop of the United States last year, as 
made up by the New York Shipping List, reached the large 
amount of 2,930,027 bales, against 3,015,000 bales for the 
year previous, and 3,262,882 bales for the crop of 1852-’53, 
the latter considerably exceeding the product of any year 
since the plant was first cultivated in the country. The crop 
of the year now under review will probably fall about 75,000 
bales behind that of last year, and will not vary much from 
2,860,000 bales. The amount received here from all sources 
this year is 1,287,748 bales, against 1,442,677 bales for the 
previous year, including 37,850 from Alabama, Florida, and 
from Texas by sea, leaving as the ‘receipts proper at this port 
1,249,898 bales. 

The exports from New Orleans during the year, comprise 
1,274,386 bales, embracing 717,328 to Great Britain, 178,833 
to France, 172,000 to other foreign ports, and 202,450 to the 
northern and western ports of the United States. 

The stock remaining on hand at this port last evening was 
40,232 bales, against a stock on the Ist of September, 1854, 
of 23,870 bales, including all on shipboard not cleared, as 
well as the amount in the various city presses. 

The first receipt of the new crop, of which we have any 
authentic account, was on Thursday, the 26th of July, from 
Fort Adams, Mississippi, one day after the first bale of the 
previous year, which was from Texas. It was sold soon after, 
at the fancy price of 124 cents per pound. The total receipts 
of the new crop up to last evening were 25,280 bales, against 
1,390 to the same date last year, and 74 the year before. 


’ 
STATEMENT OF COTTON. 


Stock on hand Ist September, 1854, (bales)..............--...---- 26, 870 
Received during the year...... .ccccs coccce cccces cccces cecees cone 1, 287, 748 

1, 314, 618 
Exported during the year... 20. 000. coos ccccee cocccs cosces cones 1, 274, 386 


Stock remaining on hand, and on shipboard not cleared, Sept. 1, 1855. 40, 232 


The following table exhibits the receipts and exports of 
cotton at New Orleans each year for twenty years: 


RECEIPTS. EXPORTS. 

Years. Bales. Years. Bales. 
SH Mcshdececoneoenaness 495, 443 | 1GBB SG . 22. cece nscce cece 536, 991 
PE OU cans cccces ocnnen ents 605, 813 | 1836-37 ........-3.....---. 588, 969 
BEBE BOR si kawes cncccs dasued vi *y, |. Oe a ee 738, 313 
ROTHER hcbdcccissnctidigninaa 578, 514 | 1638—"39 .... 2.222. 20s ween 579, 176 





* From the annual report of the New Orleans Delta. 
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SIIB . Fidinn sacred aie 954, 445 | 1839-"40 ..........-...... 940, 320 
IED «silane sepuninnhens 822, 870 | 1840-41 ............---. . 821,283 
ee I a Oe 740, 155 | 1841-42 ..........-...... 749, 267 
SPER Tike detnees Uns 1, 089, 042 | 1842-’43 .......-.... 20. 1, 088, 870 
fate tale Sr i Ti 910, 854 | 1843-"44....... penitinltbcata 895, 375 
1844~"45 ...........00...-. 979,938 | 1944-"45 ................. 884, 616 
91006468 ... 52. enece ec sue 805, 375 | 184546 ................. 1,065, 857 
eS PLT EN 740,550 | 1846-47 .... .2-2-. seceeee 724, 508 
1847-48 .........-.-.---- 1,213,805 | 1847-48 ...-.. ....--0-- . 1,054, 807 
og. gaat 1, 152,282 | 184849 ................. 1, 167, 303 
BORED Lil. 6c. cave cee: . 837,723 | 1849-50 ...........0-00. . 838, 541 
SU cick s anbéodedbes 995, 048 | 1850-'51 ...... 2.2... seeee 997, 458 
GBI~ SD hs sine nccin<e -- 0k. (9, 490, 108 | DOBOEB nciincs ..0- dcadens 1, 435, 961 
RIDES «nn cccnncccccce As OE! | Belo i i areaceanas ceases 1, 614, 131 
185354 ...2.. cone en enee 1, 442, 677 | 1853—"54.................. 1, 426,573 
BONE~SB ids... 205 Kecctun 0,000,000 | 1854~"55 ...2.. 2... ..00--e 0, 000, 000 


And the following shows the total crop of the United States 
for each year during the same period : 





Years. Bales. Years. Bales. 
BONES oninass ctceconccns 1, 960, 725 | 1845~"46...cncuccccces ccce 2, 100, 537 
OS Eicbdn ce cone shn acne ABS, FSO] TOS" 47 ..ccccsc ecco case 1, 178, 651 
BE Mitasece cena se.ecnve t & ye LSA eee 2, 347, 635 
PPE cs Secu sew duc cecee 1, 360, 532 | 1848~"49........ 22. .0---- 2, 728, 596 
Cg ee ee oe 2, 177, 835 | 1849—"50............-.-.-- 2, 096, 706 
ae a }, 634, 945 | 1850—"51... 2.0. sccces coccns 2, 355, 257 
Dh ctccnadebie ended 1, 680, 574 | 1851—"52... 22. cone cone coc 3, 015, 029 
ere ee sl a eee 3, 362, BB2 
POOR. cectedcsawsbcus 2, 030, 409 Be TO ticle wttin woes cocdeis 2, 930, 027 
Bic dce tonentianeons 2, 394, 503 | 1654—"55.....0. occ cocscoce 2, 860, 000 


At the opening of the year in September, the receipts of 
new crop being quite fair, and the stock of old rather poorly 
assorted, the market was not active; but, still, about 130,000 
bales were sold up to Ist of N ovember, the closing figures being 
8ia8% cents for low middling to strict middling, - which was 
an improvement of ~ to 4 cent upon the rates current early 
in September. Prices soon after receded, until January, 
when low to strict middling was selling at the range of 7a8c. 
per lb., which was the lowest point of the season. Durin 
this period a great portion of the receipts consisted of the 
inferior and low qualities, which were comparatively unsale- 
able; while clean cottons, in even running lists, commanded 
relatively high prices. The market underwent no very im- 
portant fluctuations, though constantly tending upwards, 
until about the middle of June, when, owing chiefly to favor- 
able European advices, prices had attained the high range 
of 104 for low to 12c. for strict middling. Almost immedi- 
ately after, however, a sudden reaction took place here, occa- 
sioned by a heavy decline at Liverpool, and prices sunk within 
a few weeks to 9a9}c. perlb. Since then the market has been 
more regular and sens ; though, recently, the large receipts 
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of the new crop have had a tendency to check the demand, 
and to induce purchasers to insist upon lower prices. 

Porx.—The receipts of pork at New Orleans, during the 
year just closed, embrace 282,164 barrels and tierces, against 
257,680 the year before. The exports have been 171,236 bbls. 
and tierces, against 149,908 the previous year. It will be 
perceived that prices have, on the whole, ranged higher than 
last year, the lowest point being $12a13 for mess last Janu- 
ary, since which a gradual advance of about $8 has taken 
place, and the closing rates yesterday were $20a21 for mess, 
a portion of the stock being held under limits of $22 per bar- 
rel. The table below shows the range of prices on the Ist of 
each month for two years back: 


1854~'55. 1853-54. 
Datei enccs: coc cte cocthbdh hbssesines $15 00 a4 15 50 $14 50 a 14 50 
QUE iced ccewes cscv'cdicretscov tssncee 145041500 14 50 a 15 00 
POTERRUE 5 caine « Guns conete depisee coneqeodes 140041450 15 50417 00 
PNG naddeo capac sgesad babe tebnen case 20 00 a 22 00 11 504 11 75 
PE ebegss cons bags cesses pusssacs cownms 1200413 00 12 2% a 1275 
OUI oes ibin ds se cnid sss icdasd soccse se 13 5041375 12 00 a 12 50 
Na 55s cRST UMS dnid cdbbds Candsohidis oo 137541400 13 2 a 13 50 
AEE, 6 cn endiwos seed «tabs dadbews obec os mans 14 5041500 = 12 50 a4 13.50 
anus pinesk 0s Aste sents Webbee 40's 16 50417 00 13 00 @ 13 25 
Mens abeees sos enh ehebeue deaatteses bene 16 5041675 12 00 a 12 50 
PU iiwss Kan c'éccu bobbi cccshebeticd wees. 177541800 11 004 11 25 
RR cid <ib tin dnc cena cabhiadscen bons 18 08241925 11 00 a 11 2% 


The hog crop of 1854-55, according to the report made up 
in April last by the Cincinnati Price Current, amounted to 
2,124,404 head, against 2,473,807 the previous year. The 
product of the two years, in the different States, is given as 
follows: 

1853-54. 1854-55. 





Tihs dealiises +b0 enh nedihs dies anmeee number.. 718, 650 571, 161 
ON ab. diab. iv vines s 2cdb Cab nd} wo dée sci cand do.... 50, 880 6, 000 
Ds 0 SRE Ws. diidice ctéth odntbbaddensesiicss do.... 691,820 505, 830 
DARIEN cnndce ccwede une cupebecccasdbsnsenas do.... 502,915 337, 799 
ii <odnuiing o6es.eontunne snes chedanthance> ea 48, 060 102, 131 
Wiccmabseas ove 5 cudubabiibnacpanenenoonr do.... 344,047 413, 946 
BRE di skins ccd sbetbauc cecdss didn owsed do.... 130,025 128, 261 
WRIROOIEED «nid Cd dnine 8nd obo Sheed dhe dtd ipo wad :  —n 50, 900 39, 272 
BPO E, DEIN IR 0 des sone cpeiiiiodan saee chad 7 ae 7,500 5, 000 
Ey BIO BOE concen e npathibeeuees sence eine 8, 000 15, 000 
Cried tethinnndi ve .cwibebligsdiis Woke scdlin’ 2, 473, 807 2, 124, 404 

2, 124, 404 

Deficieney in number......-. .... .... +--+ 349, 403 


In Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana, hogs fell con- 
siderably short in weight. This deficiency was estimated, in 
publishing a partial statement a few weeks since, at 8 per 
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cent. This is rather a low, but upon the whole a fair, esti- 
mate. The total number of hogs packed in those States, as 
above, is 1,420,794; and eight per cent. deficiency on this 
number is 113,663. Adding to this the decrease in number, 
‘the total falling off is 463,066, as follows: 





Riv nce anc 00580s oi rena cbusen chennai 349, 403 
Decrease in weight, equal to........ .... ..+.--- 113, 663 
Total deficiency .... 0... csceve encase Joos 463, 066 








Being a trifle over twenty per cent. The increase in pounds 
last year over-the preceding year’s crop was twenty-two and 
a half per cent. The product this season is, therefore, 20 
per cent. less than that of 1853-’54, and two and a half per 
cent. greater than that of 1852-53. 

Nava. stores.—The business in naval stores has been 
steadily increasing for some years, and has now grown to be 
one of considerable importance in this market. Some six or 
eight years ago our supplies were derived almost entirely 
from Wilmington, N. C., but of late imports from that 
quarter have nearly ceased. South Alabama and West 
Florida have become considerable producers of naval stores 
within the past three or four years. Within the last year 
about 10,000 barrels spirits turpentine, and 18,000 to 20,000 
barrels of rosin, have been received here direct from the dis- 
tilleries in Alabama and Florida, and sold here mostly to go 
West, or for home consumption, though occasional ship- 
ments of both have been made to the North, and of rosin to 
Europe. There have been no receipts of crude turpentine. 

The extreme range of prices for spirits turpentine this 
year has been 30 to 45 and 46c., reaching the highest point 
in September, and subsequently in May last, but falling in 
July to 30a33c. per gallon. Within the last week or two 
shipments having been suspended. Owing to the low rates of 
the previous month, our market has become quite bare, and 
we understand that 36a37}c. could probably be obtained for a 
round lot. Common rosin has been selling during the year 
at $1 05a1 40, closing at $1 05a1 10 per bbl.; No. 2, at $1 15 
al 55, closing at $1 20a1 25 ; No. 1, at $1 60a2 00, closing 
at $1 75; and white at $2 00a2 50 per bbl., closing at about 
: 25. Pitch has brought $2 00a2 75 and is now worth 

275. Tar has varied from $1 50a3 00, according to size of 
barrels, &c. 

The following table will show the general range of prices 
for spirits of turpentine (wholesale) during each month of 
the past year : 
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Per gallon. Per gallon. 
September, 1854.......... - 44 a 46 | March, 1855.............. 33 a 34 
October, 4 cccnne eal 424 a 454 | April, phn Sy 40 a 43 
November, “ .........- 39 a@ 424 | May, Oe aapasiee aaen 424 a 45 
December, “ ....-..-.- 40 a 434 | June, oN Ue padins ode 31 a 44 
January, 1855.......... 34 a 374 | July, einen den vate 30 a 33 
Weemety, ©. sccces nan 30 a 35 | August, ©. (pipadh naak 31 a 34 








GaLveston, Texas, January 20, 1856. 


Dear Str: I hope the following brief statement of the 
exports of this port for the past six years will not be deemed 
unworthy a place in your valuable record. Although our 
trade is yet small, we doubt not that we shall yet be able to 
show an array of figures—in the export of southern staples— 
which will stand respectably by the side of the leading ports 
of the Union. You may rely upon the accuracy of the fol- 
lowing statement, as it was teen with great care, from 
the best official sources, by Mr. H. Stuart, collector of the 
customs and editor of the Civilian. 
with the last day of December. 


The years named end 


A CONSTANT READER. 

J. D. B. De Bow, esq. 

Although there has been a total suspension of river naviga- 
tion, the receipts of cotton at this port since the first of Sep- 
tember, have been 25,099 bales, against 13,665 bales for the 
same time last year. There has tase a corresponding in- 
crease in most other articles of domestic produce. 

The following is a comparative statement of shipments of 
the leading articles of export from Galveston since 1850: 








1854. | 1855. 














ARTICLES, | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. | 1853. | 
| 

| 
Cotton, bales ......... | 26,225 | 35,394 | 52,794 | 60,892 | 84,173 | 68,853 
Sugar, hhds........... 2,782 | 1,036) 1,329| 4,076) 4,754| 4,731 
Molasses, bbls .....-... 2,427 1,990 2,576 6,086 5,398 6,728 
Beef cattle........... 2,905 | 5,507 | 3,429] 2,762| 5,957! 4361 
Sn | 14,092 | 14,656 | 13,222 | 


14,146 | 13,224 | 20,517 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, ETC. 








History of the Reign of Philip the Sec- 
ond, King of Spain; by W. H. Prescott ; 
2 vols: Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
1855. We thank the publishers for a 
copy of this splendid work, and concur 
in the views of the Intelligencer en- 
tirely : 

“ We prefer the style of Mr. Prescott 


to that of Macaulay for history. No pe- 
riod. however dull, can be monotonous 
under this graphic style. There are, 
however, two schools of history: one at- 
tains its end when it gives a perspicuous 
and faithful record of facts, and clothes 
them with a romantic interest; the 
other has as its object a classification of 
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historic facts so as to represent man. 
It sees in every revolution or incident 
but the flowering of some germ in the 
common brain and heart, and attends 
not so much to the event as to the law 
it reveals. This last school has formed 
itself un suck principles as those assert- 
ed in the Hegelian Philosophy of Ger- 
many and the Essays of Carlyle and 
Emerson on History. Those who have 
written histories of this kind are such 
men as Niebuhr, Dr. Arnold, Schiller, 
Grote,and Newman. These are philo- 
sophers. Such men as Schelegel, Ma- 
caulay, Prescott, &c., are romantic and 
descriptive reporters. They keep the 
account current of the ages. In this 
kind of history Mr. Prescott is equal to 
any historian in our language, and this 
is his best work.” 

The Parallel, a Legend and a Vision; 
by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Long. This is a 
very striking poem, intended to allay 
the spirit of sectional discord which 
again agitates the country. The follow- 
ing is well said and ought to be ex- 
tracted: 


“ And yet, from shore to shore, 
We see a “‘ great guif”’ opening, and broad and 


deep, 
And North and South are pressing towards its 
steep 
To perish evermore. 
Men of the North, forbear! 
Urge not this conflict, in the name of right. 
»Tis but a spurious conscience, fatuous light, 
That leads you thus to dare 
This horrid gulf’s dark wo. 
Division will devour no partial prey ; 
It is not given on either side to say, 
* Thou only ruin know.’ ” 


Address of Wm. Gilmore Simms on 
Female Education. It is our intention, 
as soon as space admits, to insert this 
able paper in the pages of the Review. 
The author has our thanks for a copy. 

The Spectator, Washington, D. C.: A. 
F. Harvey, editor; Paul H. Hayne, 
(Charleston, 8. C.,) corresponding edi- 
tor. This weekly newspaper is one of 
the handsomest and ablest conducted in 
the country. As the only really sue- 
cessful attempt to establish a standard 
southern literary paper, it should be 
patronized by every individual who de- 
sires to see a healthy growth of our 
home literature. Price $2 a year. 
Three copies for $5. 

Songs and Ballads of the American 
Revolution, with notes and illustrations ; 
by Frank Moore; New York, D. Apple- 
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ton & Co., 1856. This little volume will 
be hailed with delight by all who love to 
muse over the times that tried men’s 
souls. The songs and ballads are col- 
lected with care, and number more than 
one hundred. A copy should be in the 
hands of every body. (Taylor & Maury, 
Washington.) 

Selections from the writings of Walter 
Savage Landor; edited by George 8. 
Hiltiard: Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 1856. 
The subjects are politics, literature, 
criticism, and miscellaneous, and are 
comprised in a neat duodecimo volume. 
(Taylor & Maury, Washington. ) 

Kit Bam’s Adventures: or the Yarns 
of an old Mariner; by Mary Cowden 
Clark; illustrated by Chruikshank: Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Fields, 1856. (Wash- 
ington, Taylor & Maury.) 

Juno Clifford: a tale by a lady: 
New York; D. Appleton & Co., 1856. 

The Virginia Convention of 1776; by 
Hugh Blair Grisby: Richmond, J. W. 
Randolph, 1855. 

Quarterly Law Journal: edited by A. 
B. Guigon, of the Richmond bar; pub- 
lished by J. W. Randolph, Richmond, 
Virginia, January, 1856. 

Edith Allen: or Life in Virginia; by 
Laurence Neville: Richmond, J. W. 
Randolph, 1856. 

The Attaché in Madrid: or Sketches of 
the Court of Isabella II. (Translated 
from the German.) New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broad- 
way, 1856. 

The Confidential Correspondence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte with his brother 
Joseph, sometime King of Spain: select- 
ed and translated, with explanatory 
notes, from the “Memoires Du Roi 
Joseph.” In two volumes. Vol. 1: 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 346 
and 348 Broadway, 1856. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World: or, Geographical Dictionary, 
containing @ notice and the pronuncia- 
tion of the names of nearly 100, 000 
places; the most recent and authentic 
information respecting the countries, 
islands, rivers, mountains, cities, towns, 
&c., in every part of the State; together 
with the latest and most reliable statis- 
tics of population, commerce, &c. Also, 
a notice of all the railways in Eurepe, 
Africa, Australia, and America, inelu- 
ding the West India and other islands. 
Brought fully up to the present time. 
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